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152 calories: in cake 


with chocolate sauce 


when you sweeten with sugar 


e ° 
70 calories in cake 
and sauce combined 


when you sweeten with Sucaryl 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you can't taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight...by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your 


diet .. . without one single calorie. 


Sucaryl is the first calorie-free sweetener 
that tastes just like sugar in ordinary use. 
You'll find it sweetens drinks, fruits, and 
cereal to perfection. Cook with it, bake 


with it; use it practically anywhere you 


would sugar. Any Sucaryl-sweetened dish 
tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 
Sucaryl, of course, is for anyone sensibly 
counting his or her calories, and for those 
who cannot eat sugar. You get Sucaryl 
in tablets or solution; low-salt diets call 


for Sucaryl Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 


bGott 


North Chicago, Illinois 


and Montreal, Canada. 


JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


Our brand-new 

cookbook, ‘Calorie 

saving Recipes with Sucary! ’, in 

cludes the recipes for the sugarless Sponge 
Cake and Low-Calorie Chocolate Sauce 
shown above. Also dozens of new, kitchen 
tested ideas for desserts, sweet breads, sauces 
dressings...50 wonderful recipes in all! Get 
your free copy, at your drug store 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 
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Headache? 


Muscular aches”? Painful cold miseries ? 


Take Bufferin...acts 


twice as fast as aspirin ! 


Wont upset your stomach as aspirin often does 


1. Medical science knows that a pain 
reliever must go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream in order to 
relieve pain. 


2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 
antacid ingredients which speed the pain 
reliever out of the stomach and into the 
blood stream twice as fast as aspirin 


3. So Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin 
to relieve pain. Take wo Bufferin tablets 
the very next time pain strikes. You'll 
find you get fast, wonderful relief, 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 
OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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NEW! Rolls on instantly 
No tipping, no twisting to get it started 


Fresh 

Ready 

Roll-On is 
self-starting 

It stands on its 
head in its trim, 
little base. The 
ball stays moist 
The lotion 

rolls on at 

a touch. 


READY ROLL-ON ANTI-PERSPIRANT 


KEEPS YOU CONFIDENTLY DRY 


NEW! Continuing drying action 


keeps you fresh as a daisy, 


lovely to love 


Here, in this delightfully easy-to-use 
deodorant, the scientists at Fresh 
give you the results of their latest 
discovery. 

It’s a special moisture-absorb- 
ing ingredient that protects you 
from perspiration and odor the 
moment you put it on. 

It dries instantly, without 
stickiness. And see how comfort- 
ably dry and fresh you stay all 
through the day and night when you 
wear the New Fresh Ready Roll-On 
Anti-Perspirant! 


Prefer a stick deodorant? a> Prefer a deodorant cream ? 

New Fresh Stick is more than just i New Fresh Cream is the neatest 
a deodorant—it’s a true anti- |“ cream deodorant you ever used! It 
perspirant. It goes on dry, invisibly ui: ‘ even looks fresh, with a little dimple 
Your fingers never touch it. on top, when you open it. 


fur 


is a registered trademark of Pharma-Craft Company 
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Pyorrhea Treatment 


There surely must be a new medi- 
cal discovery for the treatment of 
I've had my 
and 


pyorrhea alveolaris. 
teeth 
changed my diet, and since I have 
beautiful teeth 
would like to clear up the pyorrhea 
that has started in my molars. Please 


thoroughly cleaned 


and no cavities, I 


advise. 

There is no new discovery for the 
treatment of so-called pyorrhea alve- 
olaris, but there are adequate means 
for saving many teeth afflicted with 
this gum disorder. A number of such 
conditions have been grouped loosely 
under the term “pyorrhea,” some of 
which are more difficult to treat than 
others. A diagnosis cannot be made 


without thorough mouth examina- 
tion, supported by x-ray pictures and 
observation of the manner in which 
the upper and lower teeth meet each 
other when the mouth is closed. 

The majority of cases respond well 
to the treatment you have had, that 
is, dietary correction and thorough 
cleaning of the teeth, including those 
surfaces beneath the gums. The re- 
moval of the overlying gum tissue is 
if there 
been considerable detachment of it 


sometimes necessary has 


from the tooth surfaces. A most im- 
portant part of the treatment is in- 
struction by the dentist in proper 
home care. The patient can give him- 


self 


correct brushing and massage which 


beneficial treatment daily by 
the dentist cannot provide. In some 
cases, and this may apply to you, the 
dentist may have to adjust or relieve 


biting pressures that may have de- 
stroyed tissues supporting the teeth. 
There is no miracle method that can 
be recommended, but good dental 
treatment plus painstaking home 
care usually will eliminate pyorrhetic 
conditions if the destruction of the 
bone supporting the teeth has not 


gone too far. 
Fertilizer Facts 


Could you give me a comparison 
of the nutritional value and calorie 
count between “organically grown” 
raisins and the commercially pack- 
aged ones found in grocery stores? 

Other factors being equal, there is 
no practical difference in the nutri- 
of raisins “organically 
A. May- 
nard recently stated, in an article on 
the “Effect of Fertilizers on the Nu- 
tritive Value of Food” in the Journal 


tive value 


grown’ and other raisins. L 


of the American Medical Association: 

“A long-standing popular belief, 
increasingly promoted today by some 
enthusiasts, is that organic sources of 
fertilizing elements, such as_barn- 
vard manure and compost, greatly 
improve nutritional quality, in con- 
trast to the ineffectiveness of the in- 
organic sources commonly used. In 
fact, it is frequently claimed that the 


widespread use of the mineral ferti- 


lizers has been responsible for a 
decline in the nutritional quality of 
our food supply and that this decline 
is continuing today. These claims 
need examination, as they are not 
based on acceptable scientific evi- 
Field 


dence. observations are re- 
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ported with both crops and animals, 
that show expected improvement in 
crop yields and in animal perform- 
An unusually high nutritive 
this feed 


there are no comparable data from 


ance. 
value of is claimed, but 
a controlled experiment concerning 
results obtainable with mineral fer- 
Thus, the 
demonstrate that the use of organic 


tilizers. reports fail to 
fertilizers results in a food crop with 
nutritive values not otherwise obtain- 
able.” 


Nearsightedness 


I have a son who is quite near- 
sighted. and it seems to be getting 
more marked. Could its progress be 
slowed by having him do as little 
close work, such as reading, as pos- 
sible. Will exercises help? 

Use of the eyes does not appear to 
be related to myopia or its progres- 
sion. In most cases, inheritance is 
important, which means that if one 
or both parents are nearsighted, there 
is a chance that this will occur in 
some of their children. In a recent 
study, it was noted that nearsighted- 
ness seemed more likely to progress 
in children who made more rapid 
weight and height gains than did the 
others. Myopia is due primarily to 
The 


distance between the lens and the 


lengthening of the eyeball. 
retina is so great that the focal point 
of objects lies in front of the retina 
instead of centering on it. Exercises 
for the eyes cannot have any effect 
in correcting excessive length of the 
eyeball. 


Powder on the Heart 


In the talcum powder treatme: 
for heart patients, is the powder put 
on the outside of the heart or inside 
of itP A friend insists the heart has 
to be stopped to do this. 

To be absolutely technical, the 


talcum powder is distributed neither 


SN 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is director of the 


American Medical Association’s Bureau of 


also associate 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1300 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 


are selected 
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a day in the sun When you've sunned too much, just 
i spread on soothing Nupercainal,* 
without for Nupercainal quickly takes the 
: sting out of sunburn. You and your 
pal nful aftermath family can use this mild skin anesthetic 
with assurance, for it is made by 
CIBA, whose three-quarters of a 
century of research in pharmaceuticals 
has earned its laboratories the 
respect of doctors everywhere. 


a * * 


ag ane ee 


The gentlest doctors in town use Nupercainal ™)" “4 rae 
to stop the pain of chafes and minor burns (in- 

cluding sunburn), to stop the itching caused 

by insect bites and other minor skin irritations. 

You can, too. 

*OINTMENT—for dry, encrusted skin surface. 


*CREAM —for moist, soft skin surface. 
NUPERCAINAL® (dibucaine CIBA) 


& I B A SUMMIT, N.J 





Wear 

any bathing suit 
you please — 

any time you please 


ALL SUMMER LONG! 





The answer is simple: change to Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection. Tampax re- 
quires no belts, pins, pads, supports of any 
kind. Tampax does away with chafing, 
irritation...is cool and comfortable at 
all times. Tampax gives you freedom... 
freedom of motion, freedom of mind. 
You feel unembarrassed, socially secure 
(Tampax even prevents odor from form- 
ing). Carrying is convenient, changing is 
fast, disposal is easy. Don't let another 
summer go by without Tampax! Get your 
choice of 3 absorbencies (Regular, Super, 
Junior) wherever drug products are sold. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


over the heart as it is exposed in the 
chest nor inside of it. 

The surgeon cuts open the peri- 
cardium, the thin tissue envelope that 
covers the heart, and places the 
powder beneath this and directly on 
the surface of the heart. The peri- 
cardial cut is then sewed shut. Irrita- 
tion produced by the powder causes 
formation of new capillaries, thus 
insuring a better blood supply for the 
heart muscle. This effect could not 
be produced if the powder was 
simply dusted over the exposed heart 
after the chest is opened. Since only 
the pericardium is cut, there is no 
need to stop the heart while the 
operation is carried out. 


Breast Operation 


I have a friend who has had a 
radical operation on one breast for 
| cancer. One of her chief complaints 
| two months later is swelling of the 
arm on that side. What causes this? 
| Is it serious? Can anything be done 
to relieve it? 

In a radical breast operation, the 
surgeon of the soft 
tissues in the armpit. Included in this 





removes most 
tissue are the lymph nodes, which 
receive lymph draining from the 
breast area as well as from the arm. 
With the lymph nodes gone all the 
lymph channels will be interrupted. 
They are so delicate that they cannot 
| possibly be identified and joined to- 





| gether as large blood vessels often 
| 


are reconstructed after a section has 
| been cut out. This means there will 
inevitably be a slowing of normal 
|} lymph flow through the area. Since 
this fluid is produced constantly by 
tissue cells, the point is reached fairly 
| quickly when it backs up into the 
tissues. The arm usually is affected 
more markedly because little tissue 
is left in the immediate breast area. 
Patients are often disturbed by such 
swelling, for they think the operation 
may not have been successful, but 
there is no good reason for thinking 
this. In most patients, active and 
passive manipulation of the arm, in- 
cluding the regular application of 
light massage, can be expected to 
help considerably in relieving the 
swelling. Slowly new channels will 





develop and swelling will represent 
|no pro "nt overuse of the arm 
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must be avoided, because the lymph 
drainage channels cannot be 
pected to return completely to their 
original condition. 


ex- 


Safe Tooth Extraction 


We have a son who is a bleeder. 
He needs to have several teeth re- 
moved. Recently friends told us that 
a method has been introduced by 
which teeth 
bleeders without causing any harm. 


can be removed on 
They say that this is done by using 
some sort of traction bands. What 
can you tell us about this? 
Hemophilia, easy bleeding, is 
marked by a prolongation of the 
clotting time of the blood, but pro- 
longed bleeding may also occur in 
people who are not hemophiliacs. 
Those who have experienced pro- 
longed bleeding should have blood 
clotting time studies made _ before 
tooth extraction or other surgery. 
Treatment 
include application of pressure, blood 


and control measures 
transfusions, human plasma, packing 
dried plasma into the tooth socket, 


use of drugs and compresses. Dentists 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association 











have reported success in managing 
bleeding in extracting children’s first 
teeth by placing small rubber bands 
around the base of the teeth. Pressure 
from the bands constricts the blood 
vessels and often is effective in avert- 
Although the ex- 
traction may require four to 30 days 


ing hemorrhage. 


as the rubber band moves down over 
the tooth, tissue damage from surgi- 
cal extraction is This 
method is of little value in the re- 


avoided. 
moval of permanent teeth. 
Essential Amino Acids 


What are the eight essential amino 
acids that every human being needs 
to maintain body tissues? 

The eight amino acids that must 
be supplied by the daily food intake 
are tryptophan, phenylalanine, lysine, 
threonine, valine, methionine, leucine 
and isoleucine. 
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| is one of the things 
children just naturally like to do... Much 
too often, fun in eating is overlooked by 
adults... But not by children who normally 
have a happy, wholesome attitude toward 
their food. 

Nearly everyone has seen boys and girls 
—home from a day of hard work at school 
and even harder play —devour an afternoon 
snack or the evening meal as if famished... 
For them, eating and mealtime are never 
a solemn business...Children instinctively 
know there is loads of fun in eating... And 
it is a fine time, too, for relaxation and 
friendliness and the tinkle of laughter. 

Enriched Bread makes a nutritionally 
significant contribution to the joy children 
find in eating. Every mother knows the 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





happy anticipation with which children 
reach for a peanut butter sandwich, for a 
piece of “‘jelly bread,”’ for a hamburger or 
hot dog in a toasted roll. 

And every mother should know that en- 
riched bread is truly rich in many impor- 
tant nutrients, all of them needed for good 
nutrition, good nutritional health, and good 
growth: the vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin, the minerals calcium and iron, 
and good quality protein. 

Enriched bread is palatable, appetizing, 
and easy-to-eat...Enriched bread, which 
was designed fifteen years ago for better 
national nutrition and improved health, is 
now praised as one of the most important 
advancements in public health measures 
since compulsory pasteurization of milk. 


The nutritional statements made in this 
advertisement have been reviewed by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and found consistent 
with current authoritative medical opinion. 





NO ONE NEED KNOW! 


Now you can regain 
your normal figure beauty 
following breast surgery 


by Anne Spencer, 
Figure Problem Consultant 


bees 1 wish I might read to 
Yo, you personally, some 

of the many letters 

sent me from women who have happily 
“found the pertect answer” to their very 
personal figure problems following breast 


surgery. To all who have undergone mas- | 


tectomy, or have intimate friends in this 
situation, it is no exaggeration to say as I 


do, “You can look like the woman you were | 


before ... smartly and comfortably!” 


Back-to-normal appearance assured by 
unique individually-designed feature 
Spenc er Mastec comy 

Brassieres and Breast 

Forms are individually 

designed, cut and made 

just for you. Most im- 

portantly, Spencer's 

new and exclusive design feature assures 
you normal position, equal height and ap- 
pearance. There’s no slip or crawl when you 
wear this specially sculptured Form in the 
specially designed Brassiere. 


Look better, feel better — 

perfectly balanced without 

warmth or weight! 

Restored figure beauty will help 

you feel like your normal, cheer- 

ful self again... the e asy, 

weightless Spencer way! For perfe ct ¢ com- 
fort and soft, natural contour, Spencer Forms 
are sculptured of light, porous foam rubber. 
Inner surfaces are concave, eliminating any 
possibility of pressure. Forms are easily re- 
moved from the specially designed “natural 
balance” poc ket for quick laundering. And 
you'll be surprised at the low cost of Spen- 
cers comple te answer to your problem Ask 
your Doctor, or his Nurse, about a Spencer 
Mastectomy Brassiere -they know the im- 
portance of comfort and « appearance to poise 
and gener; il we I]- be ing. 


Send For My Free Mastectomy Booklet 
Learn more about the unique features of 
the exclusive Spencer Mastectomy Brassiere. 
Or phone your local Spencer Corsetiere or 
Spencer Support Shop for a FREE private 
consultation. Spencer is world-famous for 
Individually Designed 
Foundations and Bras for ev- 
ery type of problem figure. 


SPENCER, 135 Derby Ave., New Haven 
Mi da Rock Is d, Que 
_} Please her FREE Mastectomy Booklet. 
] I would like to know how to become 
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THREE PRINCIPLES FOR A HAPPIER LIFE 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


Sounds a bit off the ground, doesn’t it? But, as you may 
suspect if you know this author (in this issue she’s on page 30), 
it’s simple, refreshing, practical—and worth trying. 


SAFE DRIVERS SEE WELL 
By Conrad Berens, M.D. 


An eminent specialist gives some useful tips on ways in 
which eye troubles, often slight, affect the driver’s judgment 
and reactions, and on how to use the eyes most efficiently. 


HOW TO SAVE A LIFE 
By Sue Gerard 


This former swimming teacher, now on the physical educa- 
tion faculty of Christian College, had the rare experience of 
saving a boy who seemed to be dead. What she has to say can 
help you if, as can happen to any of us, you ever face the same 
situation. She never saw “her” boy again, “But somewhere a 
young man enjoys life that was almost lost.” 


THE FACTS ABOUT VITAMINS 
By Max Millman, M.D. 


With his usual thoroughness, Dr. Millman discusses the 
known vitamins, how to be sure that you're getting enough of 
them, when vitamin pills are useful and when they’re not. This 
is one that smart homemakers may want to save for ready 
reference. 
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This Low-Fat Breakfast 
is Well Balanced 


The importance of an adequate morning meal The foods commonly eaten at breakfast—fruit 


has gained wide recognition. That breakfast or fruit juice, cereal, milk, bread and butter 


should be adequate not only in calories, but are also the foods comprising a basic breakfast 


also in its content of essential nutrients, is 
advocated by medical as well as nutrition 
authorities even when recommending that the 


fat intake in the diet be lowered. 


pattern which has found wide endorsement by 
nutrition authorities. As shown below this break- 
fast pattern provides well-balanced nourishment 


and is low in fat and low in cholesterol. 





Nutritive Value of Basic Cereal 


Breakfast Pattern 
BASIC CEREAL LOW-FAT 


AND LOW-CHOLESTEROL 
BREAKFAST PATTERN 


Calories 
Protein. 


Carbohydrate 
Calcium 
lron.... 
Vitamin A 
Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Niacin. 
Ascorbic Acid 
Cholesterol 


Orange juice, fresh, Y2 cup, 
Cereal, dry weight, 1 oz., with 
whole milk, 2 cup, and sugar, 
1 tsp., Bread, white, 2 slices, 
with butter, 1 tsp., Milk, nonfat 


(skim), 1 cup, black coffee. 











Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which 
reduces Fat Total to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. 
Preserves or honey as spread further reduces Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 


Cereal Institute, Inc The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals hicaco. Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 


Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. ]. Am. Duetet. A, 33:26, 1957 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 





restore 


normal contour 
with 


_ IDENTICAL 


Form 

The first basically new and 
scientifically designed breast 
form! Simulates the normal 
breast in shape. weight and 
position, and quickly becomes 
a natural. indiscernible part 
of your figure. 

No more embarrassing 
riding up. because of its pat- 
bal- 


anced weight. No more pins. 


ented fluid motion and 


pull or pressure. 
Made in 24 sizes, it molds to the shape of any 


well-fitting garment, even bathing suit. 


Individually and expertly fitted in leading 
tores in the United States and Canada 


Patented U.S.A. and foreign countries 


Rocommended by 
leading doctors for its scien- 
tific design and natural results. 


IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
LT West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


Please send literature, and list of authorized dealers. 
Name 


Address 


 ealeetieetiesiansteetientieetenteeteetentoetens | 





An IMPORTANT PROBLEM that faces 
our nation today is the shortage of 
trained professional people for pri- 
vate and public health services. A 
move to counteract this shortage is 
the stimulation of state and national 
science The State 
Medical Society is offering a trip to 
the National Science Fair in Los An- 
geles to the Louisiana boy or girl 


fairs. Louisiana 


winning highest honors in the State 
Science Fair. This is a part of a 
nationwide program in-which med- 
ical societies commonly take a prom- 
inent role. 

Two students from a prize-winning 
group were recently entertained as 
guests at an annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association. 

Louisiana’s is typical of state sci- 
ence fairs. There 2500 projects from 
225 schools were entered in original 
competition, and 235 of them went 
|to the State Science Fair. Many of 
| the fair’s entries were on health sub- 
jects. 


HEALTH IS VERY POPULAR in the news- 
papers. Practically every paper has 
its health column, and health and 
medicine are constantly in the news. 
Editorially, too, the papers like to get 
hold of an item that is worthy of 
comment. i 
TH is proud of being widely quoted, 
usually with approval. One of the 
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=. CORNERED 


articles that attracted the attention 
of many editors is “The Suicidal Cult 
of Manliness” by Lemuel C. McGee, 
M.D. It has been quoted again and 





again as a warning to wives to stop 
killing their husbands with kindness 
or otherwise. 

The editor of the Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser is not quite so sure 
that men are as badly treated as Dr. 
McGee thinks they are because, says 
he, “next to catching fish, there is 





probably no subject on which the 
average man is such a confirmed liar 
as on the amount of work he does, 
and the hours he puts in. The pose 
of bearing the weight of the world 
on his shoulders, a martyr to unap- 
preciative superiors at one end of the 
line and inadequate assistants at the 
other, is an old, old story.” 

I admit that there are a few iron 


men who can take it, but there are 
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others who bust themselves trying to 


keep up with them. 


WIsDOM OF SOLOMON DEPARTMENT 
An inquirer tells us that her father 
died during a night in which a dog 
was howling in the yard next door 
She was very much emotionally up- 
set by her father’s death and the 
howling of a dog now disturbs her 


Some relatives with whom she is 


SQ 


forced to live and with whom she 
does not get along well have now 
purchased a. dog which is much ad- 
dicted to howling. What can she do? 


Anybody got an answer? 


AN APPLE A DAY doesn't keep the 
doctor away even in Washington 
state where some of the most famous 
apples grow. This is health education 
in the Lake Washington Senior High 
School. We expect to hear from the 


Chamber of Commerce any day. 


\r Coos Bay, Ore., the Oregon State 
Medical Society, the State Board of 
Health, the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the Oregon School Ac- 
tivities Association held a conference 
on health problems of school children 
with the assistance of a staff member 
from the A.M.A. Bureau of Health 


Education. This is one of many con- 


ferences often spearheaded by the | 
state or county medical society. Out | 


of such cooperative efforts come | 
great improvements in school health 
practices and also in health educa- 
tion. 


Now- I’vE-SEEN-EVERYTHING DEPART- 
MENT. A friend and fellow editor has 
sent to the Editor a letter requesting 
information. The writer of the letter | 
inquires about a treatment for peptic 
ulcer and confides that he has for 
years been nursing an ulcer named | 
Ursula. 


That does it. The Editor is com- 
pletely . . . CORNERED. 


W. W. Bauer. M.D. 
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| . * 4 NOW .... you can extract 


(> * CLEAR JUICES in SECONDS 


from fruits and vegetables 


with this NEW 
e 


attachment 


® 


MR 


* JUICER-SLICER-SHREDDER 


There's a Juicer-Slicer-Shredder to fit both $5495 
the 2-Speed and Single Speed OSTERIZERS 


A REAL KITCHEN MAGICIAN! 


attachment 


Gives you clear juices with all the 

true, natural flavor... because special 
juice extraction process opens juice cells 
with a minimum of bruising. Has 

automatic feed, extracts by centrifugal force 
and separates the juice from the pulp 

just like machines costing more than twice 
as much. No hidden crevices, it can be cleaned 
in seconds. Also slices and shreds with 
special discs included. Can only 

be used on the OSTERIZER 

base as shown. Price $39.95 


OSTERIZER prices range from 


$3995 


to 








The OSTERIZER, original liquefier-blender, has a glass jar 
that opens at both ends for easier cleaning, emptying. 
Processing unit fits standard canning jars. You'll 

use it every day for blending, mixing, grinding, pureeing, 
chopping, whipping and liquefying . . . 

and save countless hours in your kitchen 


OTHER OSTER PRODUCTS 


Portable 
Mixers 
$19.95 to 
$21.95 


| 


— 


AA® 


Double Action 
Knife and Scissors 


Sharpener 


$16.95 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. H, 5041 N. Lydell, Milwaukee, Wis 


Please send me more information on the 
Osterizer Juicer @ Slicer © Shredder attachment 
Grinder..$49.95 | NAME _ 
Ice Crusher 

Head. .$12.95 

Can Opener 

Head. .$9.95 

Sausage Stuffing 


r 
! 
l 
| 
| 
Electric Meat 
| 
| 
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| 
Tube. .$1.50 
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Enjoyment of the world-famous pause is captured 
for you at a Paris café by artist Jack Potter. 
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WHEN YOU COME TO PARIS... here, too, Coca-Cola waits for you . . . so good in 
taste, in such good taste, that the invitation Have a Coke 
has become a gracious custom in more than 


100 countries of the world today. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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WHAT 


EDITORIALS 


A 


Will Your Teen-Ager Become a Responsible Citizen? 


Every child has a right to expect 
help and guidance which will pre- 
pare him to take his place as a re- 
sponsible citizen in a challenging and 
unstable world. He looks to his fam- 
ily, his teacher and the community 
for this help. Since parents are nor- 
mally the only source of contacts 
during the early growth period, in 
which attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns have their roots, we must con- 
that the 
potent source of help for the child as 


clude home is the most 
he carves out his future. 

The school can provide opportu- 
nities for developing basic skills and 
worthy attitudes and can try to pro- 
mote desirable changes in behavior 
through its curriculum and its pro- 
gram for counseling. 

The community, with its religious, 
social, business and professional 
agencies, labor organizations, hospi- 
tals, clinics and service groups, its 
P.T.A. and its news services, will help 
to mold the thinking of the people it 
can reach, including teen-agers. As 
parents you can select, to a degree, 
the phases of community living to 
which your child may be exposed 
during his earlier years. This be- 
comes more difficult with the devel- 
opment during early adolescence of 
individual differences in 


wide ma- 


turity, resistance to guidance and a 
growing desire for independence, 
and, during later adolescence, con- 
sciousness of peer approval, the de- 
sire to be identified with group 
thinking and admiration for adults 
outside the home. Parents often tend 
their 


children, who may become increas- 


to become less important to 
ingly critical cr uncooperative and 
sometimes even condescending. We 
often hear parents say, “What have I 
done to deserve this?” Do they ever 
ask themselves, “What could I have 
done to prevent it?’ 

Ask yourself ‘a few questions and 
see how much help you are really 
giving your child as a parent. Do you 
know your child as someone to re- 
spect, to listen to or reason with and 
counsel? Do you help provide him 
with knowledge and opportunities 
that will make it possible for him to 
live the fullest possible life within the 
limits of his capacity? 

HEALTH Does he know 
health habits? 


What do you know about his diet? 


Hapirts. 
and practice good 
What does he carry on his lunch tray 
in the school cafeteria? Does he eat 
breakfast? Does he nibble at sweets 
between meals? Does your home pro- 
vide at least one meal when the fam- 
ily participates as a unit? What about 


your youngsters dental care? Do you 
urge him to make his own appoint 
ments and keep them? 


Have 


impressed on him the importance of 


HeALTH KNOWLEDGI you 
knowing whether he is protected 
against those communicable diseases 
for which immunization is available? 
Does he know about the state of his 
health, and if he has any health prob 
lems, does he respect them and live 
within their limitations? What about 
his knowledge of home and highway 
Does he the funda 


mentals of first aid? 


safety? know 


What do 


know about your child’s progress in 


SCHOOL PROGRESS. you 
school? Do you ever confer with his 
teacher? Do you plan cooperatively 
and permissively for his future? Does 
your child know how to meet respon 
sibility, or do you expect special con 
sideration from his teacher when he 
runs into trouble? Do you respect his 
integrity and can he respect yours? 
Are you a good example to him? 
RECREATION. How does he spend 
his leisure? Can he play some games 
well? Has he had a chance to express 
himself in one of the arts? Does he 
enjoy outdoor sports? Has he been 
hobby? 


Does TV replace outdoor play? 


encouraged to develop a 


Economic Com- 
that 
(Continued on page 48 


SOCIAL AND 


PETENCE. Do you _ insist your 











ATOMIC FALL-OUT 


Cities should be safer from atomic 
bomb fall-out than the surrounding 
and rural areas, Dr. Herman A. Heise 
and Eugenia R. Heise write in the 
A.M.A. Journal. They base this on a 
study of fall-out pollens and molds. 
\ city is usually warmer than nearby 
areas; rising warm currents carry 
pollens, molds and radioactive par- 
ticles and keep them there. The par- 
ticles fall to the ground when there 
are no uplifting currents, especially 
when air near the ground is cooler 
than the air above it. Such knowledge 
might be used to prevent “the hys- 
terical exodus from a city to a more 
dangerous rural area in the event of 


an atomic attack,” they said. 


005 meme 


FAMILY DOCTORS MEET 


Highlights of reports to the Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice: 

Towns and cities can become emo- 
tionally sick—just as people do—with 
bad effects upon their residents. Some 
towns become schizoid, clinging to 
the past yet wanting better things. 
Others are manic boom towns grow- 
ing so fast they don’t provide enough 
health 
benefits. Some are suffering depres- 
Still 


others are psychopathic, with no re- 


facilities, schools and other 


sions, economic and_ social. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


BY ALTON L. 
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grets concerning their past and no 
worries about the future. Whether a 
town is sick or well affects the mental 
health of its people. But townspeople 
can and must recognize whether a 
community is ill, and how to correct 
it. In this, family doctors should take 
a lead.—Dr. Andrew S. Tomb, Vic- 
toria, Tex. 

Modern stresses have taken a toll 
in human sterility. Emotions and 
stress can affect bodily hormones 
with 


and consequent in- 


fluences upon fertility. Today, physi- 


nerves, 


cians can often succeed in overcom- 
ing sterility in married couples by 
correcting physical or organic causes, 
and psychologic factors. But they 
should also go a step further and help 
prepare couples for parenthood, and 
this implies careful study of the emo- 
tional factor. For, as a psychiatrist re- 
cently said, “having a baby does not 
make a mother, any more than hav- 
ing a piano makes a musician.”—Dr. 
Robert N. Creadick, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

Laboratory tests are an important 
part in diagnosis and subsequent 
treatment of illnesses. Such reports 
are only as good as the people mak- 
ing them. But the nation is suffering 
from a serious shortage of medical 
technologists: a main reason is shock- 
ingly low pay. A national survey 
shows 14 percent of medica] tech- 
nologists make less than $46 weekly. 
About 35 percent get $58 to $70, 25 
percent $70 to $80, only 8% percent 
get more $80. Technologists 
should have a minimum of two years 


than 


of college and at least a year in a 
special technical school.—Dr. Louis 
Smith, Dallas, Tex. 

Sex perspective. Children are being 


confused and disturbed by “the al- 


most insane sex preoccupation in 


America.” In regard to sex knowl- 
edge, “our young girls at the age of 
first perception are confronted with 
the whole tree instead of the tips of 
the roots. Our children climb the tree 
of knowledge eagerly, but they can- 
not distinguish the rotten branches. 
They fall and are bruised. It is our 
particular job as physicians to at- 
tempt to patch them up; but beyond 
that, as parents and citizens, it is also 
up to us to do something about our 
distorted all-American sex perspec- 
tive."—Dr. Goodrich C. Schauffler, 
Portland, Ore. 

A fourth “booster” of Salk 
polio vaccine might be wise for 
people under 20 to take if they had 
their third inoculation more than a 


shot 


year ago. As yet it is not known how 
long the protection lasts from a series 
of three shots.—Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., University of 


well-spaced 
Michigan. 
MARITAL LONG LIFE 


Married people have a greater life 
expectancy than the single, widowed 
or divorced. After age 20, “the most 
dangerous state to be in is the di- 
vorced state,” the Canadian 


Medical 


menting on a recent study by Dr. 


Says 


Association Journal, com- 
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Dewey Shurtleff of Arlington, Va. 
Why do married people live longer? 
For one thing, “those contemplating 
marriage are usually the better physi- 
cal specimens.” Secondly, “because of 
his responsibilities, the married man 
has to take more thought for his life, 
hence the mortality from accidents is 
much higher in the single than the 
married. Under the watchful eye of 
the the 
woman is less likely to let a patholog- 


spouse, married man or 
ical condition develop before seeking 


treatment.” 
DROWNING BY ALLERGY 
Many drownings attributed to 


cramps may actually have resulted 
from an allergy that brought on faint- 


ing after sudden exposure to cold 
water, Dr. Milton J. Steinhardt, of 
Detroit's Wayne University College 
of Medicine, told a recent session of 
the American College of Allergists, 
Inc. 


LOW-SODIUM MILK 


Low-sodium milk, with 90 percent 


of its sodium removed, should be 
extremely useful to people who must 
have low-sodium diets, says the 
A.M.A. Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition. Low-sodium diets are used to 
counteract retention of fluids in con- 
gestive heart failure, cirrhosis of the 
liver, some kidney diseases, high 
blood pressure and toxemias of preg- 
milk still 
plies protein, calcium and riboflavin 
and helps make the diet tasty, the 
council reports in the A.M.A. Journal. 


nancy. Low-sodium sup- 


AID FOR LEG CRAMPS 


Leg cramps at night were effective- 
ly prevented by methoxyphenamine 
(Orthoxine) hydrochloride in 164 
patients aged 65 to 92, Dr. W. H. 
Lane Jr., reports in the American 


Geriatrics Society Journal. They took 
the drug for three to 60 months. It 
may also have prevented blood vessel 
complications in these oldsters, he 
said, for the incidence of coronary 
deaths, cerebral thrombosis and cere- 
bral hemorrhage was only about 
three tenths of one percent a year. 


PENICILLIN SENSITIVITY 


There's no practical, reliable way 
to desensitize people who are sensi- 
tive to penicillin, writes a consultant 
in the A.M.A. Journal. He suggests 
that other antibiotics be substituted 
when sensitivity is suspected. An- 
other consultant says it’s not uncom- 
mon for the person to become spon- 
taneously desensitized. With use of 
antihistamines and _ corticosteroids, 
practically any patient who needs 
continuing penicillin treatment can 
have it successfully. 

PREGNANCY TEST 
Friedman 


A modification of the 
pregnancy _ test is accurate and 
more economical, since it does not 
kill the test rabbit, Dr. Jack C. Norris 
of Atlanta, reports in the Journal of 
the Medical Association of Georgia. 
A specimen of unclotted blood is used 
rather than a urine specimen, and is 
injected under the skin of the rabbit's 
abdomen instead of by vein. Results 
are determined best 48 hours after 
the test. When the test is performed 
21 days after the last missed men- 
struation, “it is almost specific in ac- 
tion,” he says. 


SNORE CONTROL 


A “snoring and mouthclosing ban- 
dage” can prevent or at least repress 
snoring, Dr. H. Knaus told a recent 


These news items, gathered for 
Today's Health by a veteran science 
reporter from sources where serious 


scientific work is being carried on, 


are reported as interesting new devel- 
opments, and should be read as such. 
Obviously no “endorsement” by the 
American Medical Association is im- 
plied by the publication of news items. 
—Editor 
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meeting of the Medical Society of 
Vienna, Austria. It prevents breath 
ing through the mouth—which is a 
noble purpose unless, of course, your 
nasal passages are closed up. 


CANCER VIRUS? 


In cancer cells taken from human 
beings, mice and chickens a scientist 
has obtained photographs of tiny 
particles that appear to be viruses 
Made with a powerful electron mi 
croscope, this is potent new evidence 
that viruses could be the cause or a 
main cause of at least some forms of 
cancer. The photographs were taken 
by Dr. Leon Dmochowski of M.D 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Insti- 
tute of the University of Texas, Hous- 
ton. He doesn't claim these viruses 
caused these particular cancers, but 
says the viruses are placed “at the 
scene of the crime.” The virus par- 
ticles were obtained from the lymph 
glands of a human being and tissues 
of a mouse and chicken. The viruses 
will be inoculated into test animals 
to learn what they may do to healthy 


Dr. Dmochowski 


report at'a symposium on fundamen- 


tissues. made _ his 


tal research in cancer. 


Other reports to the same cancer 
symposium were: 

A new experimental vaccine pro- 
tects chickens against a form of can 
cer, lymphomatosis. Itself an extract 
of the cancer, the vaccine does not 
create full protection and cannot be 
used yet on a practical basis. But it 
may serve as a model for a vaccine 
not only against a costly disease of 
but 
against human cancer. Chicken lym 


chickens. also for a_ vaccine 
phomatosis results from a virus in 
fection.—Dr. B. R. Burmester, U. $ 
D. A. East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Injections of pure alcohol into an 


Research Laboratory, 


area of the spinal cord can banish 
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pain for three to six months in dying 
cancer patients. The method suc- 
ceeded in relieving pain in all but 
five of 81 patients treated so far. The 
alcohol is shot into an area which 
carries sensory nerve impulses be- 
tween the brain and the cancer- 
iffected area. It dries out a section 
of the nerve, interrupting its com- 
munications until the nerve is regen- 
erated. Additional injections can be 
given when that happens.—Drs. Rich- 
ard C. Hay and William Derrick of 
the M. D. Anderson Hospital, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Infection with polio virus may con- 
fer some protection against develop- 
ing cancer. This hint—and it is only 
a hint so far—comes from a statistical 
study of 14,000 cases of cancer and 
§28 cases of polio in Harris County, 
Tex. Only one of the cancer patients 
had a history of polio, and there was 
no cancer among the polio patients. 
—Miss Eleanor J. MacDonald, medi- 
cal statistician, M. D. Anderson Hos- 
pital, Houston. 


MENTAL ILLNESS HAZARD 


“Attempts to ‘keep up with the 
Joneses’ often can lead to the mental 
hospital,” Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, 
Yale professor of law and political 
told the National Health 
Forum. In our society, he said, the 
demand for takes 
forms: “Striving to obtain all the re- 
spect that new wealth or position 
seeking to 


science, 


respect many 


makes possible; save 
enough respect to compensate for 


economic limitation; trying to dis- 


~ Aoi 
< 
prestige 


fie. 


cover means of scoring 
points in order to get ahead of com- 
petitors having the same income. 
Those who keep up with the Joneses 
must often go all the way to the 
mental hospital. 

‘In this area the 
Women are especially active in re- 
spect to competition, and they often 


woman pays. 


pay in terms of mental health. The 
repercussions do not stop at that. 
Studies of middle-class families show 
what often happens when the wife 
fancies she is a cut above her hus- 
band socially. She not only under- 
mines the authority of the male in the 
home but may create a pathological 
environment for the children.” 


AN ALCOHOLIC IS... 


An alcoholic is any person “who 
relies on alcohol to meet the ordinary 
demands of living, and continues to 
drink excessively after alcohol has 
caused him marital or occupational 
difficulty,” Dr. Jackson A. Smith, 
Omaha psychiatrist, writes in the 
A.M.A. Journal. He is an alcoholic 
whether he drinks only in the eve- 
ning, never drinks alone or drinks 
only beer. Dr. Smith says it is not 
true that a person isn’t a “real” alco- 
holic if he drinks a quart of whisky a 
day but never drinks alone, or regu- 
larly drinks 12 bottles of beer a day 
but never touches whisky. 


HOSPITALIZING CHILDREN 


When children have to be hospital- 
ized, they seem happier and more 


cooperative if parents have explained 


the reasons to them in terms they 
can understand. A study of 100 chil- 
dren three to 15 showed most were 
frightened and confused about why 
they were in the hospital, mainly be- 
cause the reasons had not been ade- 
quately explained, Dr. Helen Gof- 
man, Wilma Buckman and Dr. 
George Schade of the University of 
California Medical Center report in 
the A.M.A. Journal of Diseases of 
Children. About 25 youngsters who 
had been given explanations seemed 
happier and were better patients. 
Even a four-year-old child can un- 
derstand why he’s in the hospital if 


an explanation is given. [Parents 
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facing this problem will find a full 
article devoted to it in the Today’s 
Health soft-cover anthology recently 
published by Dell as “The Official 
American Medical Association Book 
of Health.” 


SYNTHETIC PENICILLIN 


After a nine-year quest, penicillin 
has been synthesized by Dr. John C. 
Sheehan, professor of chemistry, and 
Dr. &.. it. 


associate, at Massachusetts Institute 


Henery-Logan, research 
of Technology. They have produced 
ten new kinds of synthetic penicillin, 
which will be tested for possible 
medical use. These new forms of the 
antibiotic may hit at germs resistant 
to natural penicillin. And the man- 
made drug might have less tendency 
to produce allergic reactions. 


HEART GUARD 
A “Cardiac Monitor” developed at 


the Hines, Ill., VA Hospital lessens 
the risk of sudden death during 





surgery. The small device picks up 
electrocardiograph impulses, ampli- 
fies and indicates them on a meter. 
This permits continuous, instantan- 
the heartbeat, 
gives warning when the heart is not 


eous monitoring of 
working properly and when remedial 
action must be taken. In tests it has 
given immediate diagnosis of irregu- 
lar heart action, and may anticipate 
stoppage of the heart. The device 
was designed and developed by 
Theodore Fields, Drs. Ervin Kaplan, 
Robert Simpson 
and Joseph 


Bernard Abrams. 
and Archer 
Kenski. 


Gordon. 


OVARIAN HORMONES 


Long after a woman’s menopause 
her ovaries continue to produce sex 
hormones, Drs. Henry M. Lemon and 
H. H. Wotiz of Boston U. School of 
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Medicine report, describing labora- 


tory experiments and tests. Because 


of this, it may not be advisable to re- 
move the ovaries of women past 
child-bearing age. as is sometimes 
done to prevent development of uter- 
ine cancers and fibroid tumors. Na- 
tural ovarian hormones are more 
effective to keep women looking and 
feeling young than are drugstore 
hormones. And the ovaries usually 
should be retained as long as pos- 
sible, they said in an American Can- 
cer Society announcement. Excep- 
tions to .this would be women with 
cancer of the breast or of the lining 
of the uterus. 


DRINKING CLUE? 


When rats are made hyperthyroid 
from an .overbusy thyroid gland, 
they will cut down on a proffered in- 
take of alcohol or refuse to take any 
at all. Instead their appetite increases 
for the usual stock laboratory diet 
and sugars, and they are more thirsty 
for water. If they are fed alcohol by 
force, they develop disorders of the 
adrenal glands and kidneys, Dr. Curt 
P. Richter of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, reports in Endocri- 
nology. 

From queries sent to physicians 
and surgeons, Dr. Richter finds that 
hyperthyroid patients are rarely ever 
alcoholics and that alcoholics are 
rarely hyperthyroid. This raises a 
question—for future testing—whether 
treating alcoholics with thyroid prep- 
arations would reduce their appetite 


for alcohol. 
TB IN MONKEYS 


A type of tuberculosis resembling 
that in people has been produced in 
monkeys, reports Leon H. Schmidt, 
Ph.D., of the Christ Hospital Institute 
of Medical Research, Cincinnati. He 
is planning now to use monkeys to 
test the effectiveness of various drugs. 
Species of animals react differently 
to TB and to anti-TB drugs, and all 
react differently from man. Dr. 
Schmidt's success, in research aided 
by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, promises more accurate studies 
of TB and defenses against it in an 
animal much closer to man than most 
laboratory animals. } 
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ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


URING the swimming and boating season it is particularly important 
to know when and how to give artificial respiration. In case of need 
for this emergency measure, the life of the victim depends upon imme- 
diate appropriate action, which must be started without benefit of 
medical advice. Deprived of oxygen, many people would succumb in 
less than four minutes, and probably few would survive more than six 
To try to wait for medical help or a rescue squad will usually result in 
death. 


The essential objective is simply to get air into and out of the lungs 
Possible mistakes may include: 1. Using artificial respiration when it 
cannot help, but may actually cause harm. 2. Procrastination in start- 
ing. 3. Failure to maintain an open passage for air, 4. Exerting too 
much pressure. 


N example of the first error may happen in traumatic injuries in- 
curred in traffic accidents. In general, artificial respiration does not 
help in such cases even though the victim is not breathing. If he is 
breathing and artificial respiration is erroneously given, as sometimes 
happens, it may cause additional damage to fractures or injury in the 
internal organs. Danger in procrastination results from attempts to 
examine the victim, to change his position, to carry him any distance, 
or to summon help. One can usually administer a few compressions 
before spending time on other matters, so it is important to remember 
that the victim may already have been deprived of air for several 
minutes, and a few more seconds’ delay may be fatal. The commonest 
cause of a closed air passage is that the tongue relaxes back against 
the pharynx. The tongue can be pressed forward into normal position 
by inserting two fingers into the mouth before starting artificial respir- 
ation, or after a compression or two. Excess pressure should be 
avoided, the greatest danger being with small children. If early 
resuscitative efforts are ineffective, there is a tendency to increase 
pressure and thereby cause harm. 


| HE recommended method of artificial respiration is the back pres- 
sure-arm lift method. [A pocket card with simple, exact directions for 
this method can be obtained by sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the Council on Medical Physics, American Medical Asso- 
ciation.] If the victim cannot be properly placed at once for this 
method, simple compression of his chest at five-second intervals will 
help until the standard method can be started. Meanwhile helpers 
should summon a rescue squad or a physician. Oxygen is especially 
helpful for gas poisoning cases. 
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Bret HARTE, the writer who made the Far West 
a favorite locale of fiction, once arrived in Richmond, 
Va., with a splitting headache. Hoping that fresh air 
would help, he went for a walk with a proud native son. 
“Richmonc is one of the healthiest cities in America,” 


the Virginian boasted, “our death rate averages only 


one person a day. 

Harte stopped and held his aching head in his hands. 
“Tell me,” he moaned, “has today’s person died yet?” 

Whether it’s a sharp, splitting sensation like Bret 
Harte’s, a throbbing pain, or a dull, steady ache, a head- 
ache in itself has never killed anyone. This ailment, 
man’s most common and annoying complaint, is not a 
disease. It is a symptom of a disease or a functional 
disturbance. From a medical standpoint, headaches are 
either important or unimportant. The diagnosis of head- 
ache has become more exact in our time, and most 
people can be cured or greatly relieved. Fortunately, 
the ordinary headache ends within 24 hours. 

Where headache causes are obscure, extensive med- 
ical measures may be required. Although migraine head- 
aches are rever fatal, they cause more discomfort than 
many diseases. Headache due to eyestrain can be cor- 
rected by using proper glasses, for many headaches are 
caused by refractive errors and muscle imbalance. 
Headache linked to anxiety and emotional stress persists 
as long as these problems exist. Diseases of the nerves 
leading to the head and face, as well as infections. of 
the ear, nose, throat and sinuses, can also cause head- 
aches. In addition, there are headaches attributable to 
general diseases such as influenza, pneumonia and 
Here, 


cure of the underlying infection. The most intense head- 


measles cure of the headaches depends on the 
aches are produced by meningitis, fever, migraine, high 
blood pressure and ruptured cranial arteries. Generally, 
headaches due to sinus disease, tooth or eve conditions, 
brain tumors and brain abscesses are only moderately 
severe. 

Though the symptoms of migraine are usually charac- 
teristic—the onset of a migraine headache often starts in 
one side of the head, which distinguishes it from other 
types—there are all sorts of gradations in the migraine 
pattern, from trifling symptoms to the most severe and 
disabling illness. Migraine headaches usually are stereo- 
typed for the individual victim, but vary considerably 
in tempo from one person to another. To illustrate, there 
is the unusual experience of a lawyer who suffered from 
periodic one-sided headaches for more than ten years. 
He had none of the common migraine warning symp- 
toms, but his wife made the discovery one day that his 
appetite always became voracious the day preceding 
a migraine attack. Further study by his physician even- 
tually led to a form of successful treatment. 

Few disorders strain the ingenuity and skill of phy- 
sicians as does migraine. Small wonder, then, that among 
chronic ailments migraine ranks high as a cause of 
loss of time and of broken business appointments and 
social engagements. On the other hand, if one isn’t 
unreasonably gloomy, there is a brighter side to the 
migraine problem. It is this: migraine as a cause of death 


cannot be found in statistical compilations at the coron 
ers office. 

Many migraine victims could attain comfort if they 
tried to correct faulty modes of living and eliminat 
undesirable environmental factors. By attempting to 
discover precipitating annoyances and—equally impor 
tant—by avoiding them, they would be in a position t 
reduce the frequency of migraine attacks. Some peopl 
have obtained almost complete relief by so simple a 
measure as the reduction of excessive eating and drink 
ing. The constitutional susceptibility of a migraine pa 
tient enhances the importance of factors that would 
not ordinarily disturb a normal person 

Maturity in women is ushered in somewhat dramati 
Many regard this 
“time of 


month” is sometimes preceded by tensions; it may als« 


cally by the onset of menstruation 


normal experience as an annovance The 
be accompanied by a group of vague symptoms that 


are really insignificant. Distress is occasionally pro 
nounced, and complaints are likely to accumulate sev 
before the 


abruptly with its onset. The commonest trouble associ 


eral days anticipated flow, terminating 
ated with the menstrual function is pain, though fatigue 
and backache are frequently encountered. Some women 
suffer from headache: when this headache is severe it 
is sometimes indistinguishable from migraine 

Menstrual difficulties can be very trving, and irritable 
wives will quarrel with their husbands over “nothing 
at all.” Husbands learn by experience that at this time 
their spouses may be unreasonable. They inflate minor 
obstacles into major annovances, they become cranky 
and emotional outbursts and crving jags are common 
truly a time of stress and storm. If menstrual pains be- 
come unendurable, sedatives and pain-relievers are of 
considerable value. For women who feel the need of 
drugs to control pain and headaches the soundest guid 
ance can be obtained from a physician thoroughly fa 
miliar with the patient, her habits, her emotional r 
actions and, especially her headaches 

It is easy to fall into the habit of taking drugs pro 
miscuously. The doctor who thoroughly understands 


his patient knows how to avoid this danger. In 
telligently taken, drugs for the relief of menstrual pain 
and headaches are a blessing, but if they are used with 
out understanding or discretion, drug intoxication and 
its highly unpleasant aftermath may follow. 

Pregnant women are not only subject to every human 
disease, but also to a number of conditions initiated 
during pregnancy and aggravated by its course. The 
most common complication is toxemia of pregnancy. The 
precise cause of this toxemia is a mystery, but its courss 
is well known. When toxemia occurs early in pregnancy 
the normal, almost inevitable vomiting is replaced by 
vomiting so severe that it sometimes persists day and 
night. On the other hand, the toxemias of late pregnancy 
include severe states—nephritis, hypertension of preg 
nancy, preeclampsia and eclampsia 

Early recognition of the first symptoms of toxemia of 
pregnancy by the expectant mother is most important 


Among these symptoms are frequent headaches, blurred 
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vision or spots before the eyes slight 
blindness while reading or sewing, 
dizziness, puffiness about the hands, 
face and legs and persistent vomiting. 
High blood pressure and albumin in 
the urine usually occur in late tox- 
emia, When nephritic toxemia strikes, 
the only symptom the patient usu- 
lly observes is severe headache. 
Eclampsia, in contrast, often takes 
place suddenly—convulsions are _ its 
distinguishing feature—just before or 
during labor, or within the first few 
days after delivery 

Happily, almost every case of 
eclampsia is preventable. Medical ob- 
servation will, as a rule, detect the 
toxemia in its early stages when treat- 
ment can be most effective. The de- 
creased mortality in recent years 
points to the ability of patients and 
doctors to recognize this condition— 
headaches and all—early enough so 
that intelligent measures for its con- 


trol can be instituted. 


The activity of sex glands declines 
in both men and women during mid- 
dle age. The so-called male climac- 
teric occurs occasionally and is char- 
acterized by vasomotor and emo- 
tional instability. Headache, hot and 
cold flashes, tingling sensations, ex- 
cessive perspiration, dizziness and 
numbness are symptoms sometimes 
attributed to the “male climacteric.” 
These symptoms are also character- 
istic of scores of other disturbances. 
While something approaching a true 
climacteric probably exists in some 
men, the precise nature of this dis- 
order and the details of its treatment 
are still to be worked out. In selected 
instances, suitable candidates will re- 
spond to hormone therapy. It would 
be a sad mistake for the average man 
to request hormone injections for 
many of the vague and obscure symp- 
toms, including headaches, ascribed 
to the “male climacteric.” 

It has been said that if you want 


























“Okay! You can come with me!” 
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to break a person ot the coffee habit 
the best way to do so is to make bad 
coffee. But for some people even bad 
coffee is a specific treatment for the 
That head- 
aches can be produced by cafteine 


avoidance of headaches 


withdrawal is shown by the business 
man who began having headaches 
immediately after he was elevated to 
a responsible church position. The 
headaches came on slowly in the 
afternoon, were of a throbbing na- 
ture, and were accompanied by 
fatigue. A headache siege lasted 
about six hours and seemed to be 
relieved only by sleep. 


H: attributed the headaches to the 
concerns of his new church responsi- 
bilities, but it was remembered that 
he had given up drinking coffee in 
obedience to a church precept. On 
the advice of his physician, caffeine 
was taken by mouth and this gave 
prompt relief for several hours. He 
was then advised to drink several 
bottles of a cola beverage daily. This 
gave him complete relief from head- 
aches, and he was gradually able to 
reduce and finally to eliminate the 
soft drink. 

If a poll were taken of a group of 
average Americans, it might easily be 
imagined that they would have a 
number of mixed reactions regarding 
caffeine. The facts of the matter are 
that many soft drinks popular in this 
country maintain their appeal not 
only because of their flavor but be- 
cause of their caffeine content. We 
all drink a great many beverages that 
do not come under the heading of 
food, and coffee is one of them. Caf- 
feine, the active ingredient, excites 
the cortical portions of the brain, but 
its chief action is on psychic and 
sensory functions. One is capable of 
more sustained intellectual effort and 
more perfect association of ideas after 
taking caffeine. Typists, for instance, 
have been found to work faster and 
with fewer errors after swallowing 
caffeine. 

The dose of caffeine in an ordinary 
cup of coffee is from one and one half 
to three grains, and this is an average 
medical dose of the drug. As with all 
other drugs, tolerance is established 
and confirmed coffee drinkers require 
larger doses to obtain a sustained ef- 
fect. But the morning cup of coffee 
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is so much a part of American habits 
that one seldom looks on its consump- 
tion as a drug habit. For most people 
there is no evidence that the practice 
is harmful. The feeling of well-being 
and increased performance it pro- 
duces is one that few people would 
care to surrender. This is particularly 
true of people whose caffeine-with- 
drawal headaches are relieved by 
drinking a cup of coffee. 

From a house painter’s skin rash 
to a television crooner’s laryngitis, 
from a coal miner's silicosis to a 
writer's cramp, occupational diseases 
have always produced an abnormal 
state of the body or mind as a result 
of overwork. Some occupational dis- 
eases come on slowly so that they are 
often ignored, at least in the begin- 
ning. Agents leading to occupational 
diseases act on the exposed portions 
of the body or enter the body through 
the respiratory tract, the skin, mu- 
cous membranes and the food pas- 
Toxic 


gases, 


sages. industrial hazards in- 


clude dusts, vapors, smoke, 
fumes, liquids, chemical agents and 
explosive mixtures, to mention an im- 
portant few. Headache is an impor- 
tant symptom in some occupational 
diseases, a minor factor in others. 
Here are two examples: 

of the 
most widespread and insidious haz- 


life and 


Carbon monoxide is one 


ards of modern industrial 
the broken 


automobile age. It is a gas that can 


so are mufHers of our 
kill with great suddenness. Although 
headache is usually the first symp- 
tom of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
nausea, dizziness, visual disturbances 
and abdominal pain are common fea- 
tures of acute carbon monoxide 
poisoning, and may be followed by 
unconsciousness and convulsions in 
severe Cases. 

Arsenic and its associated com- 
pounds are also highly toxic. Arsenic 
poisoning is observed in workmen 
engaged in glassmaking, in agricul- 
tural spraying and dusting and in 
cadmium plating. It has been con- 
tracted from fruit sprayed with ar- 
senic as well as from certain cos- 
metics and proprietary remedies. In 
arsenic poisoning, the principal sys- 
tems or organs affected include the 
gastrointestinal tract, the kidneys and 
the nervous system. Headache, dizzi- 


ness. drowsiness and impairment of 

















“IT don’t know 





what to say.” 





mental activity result from chronic 
absorption. 


Himenmmesce into the brain or its 


coverings—commonly called a stroke 
or apoplexy—is the result of the rup- 
blood 


vessels. Adult Americans are familiar 


ture of one of the cerebral 
with the events of the early afternoon 
of April 12, 1945, as the thirty-second 
President of the United States sat in 
his Warm Springs vacation home. He 
had just signed a series of state docu- 
ments while an artist sketched him. 
Reaching for a bill to affix his signa- 
ture, he remarked jovially, “Here's 
where I make a law.” On he worked. 
Suddenly the President slumped in 
his chair, uttering his last words: “I 
have a terrific headache.” A moment 
later he was unconscious, and with- 
in a matter of three hours, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was dead. The cause of 
death was a “massive cerebral hem- 
orrhage.” 
Arteriosclerosis, with or without 
high blood pressure, is the most com- 
mon disease of the blood vessels to 
cause hemorrhage. Persons with cer- 


ebral arteriosclerosis may be subject 
to headaches and a feeling of giddi- 
ness, but most of the time the cer- 
ebral accident occurs suddenly. If the 
onset takes place while the victim is 
awake, he may either fall into a coma 
or slump to the ground. As in Presi 
dent 
common for patients with a cerebral 


Roosevelt's case, it is not un- 
hemorrhage to remain in coma until 
death. 

Adequate treatment of a complaint 
in or about the head depends on a 
correct diagnosis of the cause. Fortu 
nately for mankind, most headaches 
are self-limited and require little or 
no treatment. However, the person 
who suffers from a severe headache 
or from recurrent or persistent head- 
aches cannot afford to ignore his com 
plaint. He should place himself under 
the care of a competent physician as 
soon as possible. Otherwise, if he de 
pends solely on his own ability to 
tell one headache from another and 
if he indulges in prolonged self-medi 
cation, he has maneuvered himself 
into the unenviable position of hav- 


ing a fool for a patient 





ee 

ae baby in the treetop”—so goes the old 
lullaby beloved by mothers and babies still, although for 
two generations American mothers were afraid of rock- 
ing their babies to sleep when they were tired, or to 


quiet them when they cried. 

Those were the years in which the cradle disappeared 
from the hearthside and a new theory won acceptance, 
that of strict regulation in infant care. It was a basic 
tenet of this theory, which held reign as the pediatric 
law of the land, that the newborn child should be fed 
regularly every four hours. kept warm and clean and 
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Should You 
Just Let the 


otherwise left strictly alone. Parents were forewarned 
to avoid the terrible pitfall which awaited them—the de- 
sire to hold, to cuddle, to give physical expression to the 
affection they felt for their infant. Such handling was 
not only unnecessary, they were solemnly told,but down- 
right dangerous: it produced the demanding “spoiled” 
child. High on the list of the forbidden was the age-old, 
time-proved custom of rocking the baby. And so for 30 
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years parents, under pressure to stifle their natural im- 
pulses, helplessly—sometimes desperately—bore the wails 
of their newborn. 

Happily, today we are returning to a more natural 
and far more sensible attitude in respect to our young- 
est citizens, engendered to a great extent by our increas- 
ing knowledge of human behavior, which has made 
apparent the ill effects of too-rigid upbringing on the 
development of infants and young children. We have 
ceased to regard our babies as little vegetables to be 
tended, accepting them instead as very human beings 
indeed—little people with justifiable demands to be met 
and unquestionable needs to be filled. Perhaps because 
it serves the needs of parents as well as babies, the theory 
of self-regulation, or self-demand as it is often called, 
has been swiftly adopted 

But old ideas are not so quickly dead. Today's young 
mother, caught in a period of transition, is often be- 
wildered by the conflicting advice she receives and, her- 
self a product of the more rigid approach to child-rear 
ing, is often unsure what course to follow. Judging from 
her questions, one of the things that disturbs her most 
is what to do when the baby cries. Should she let him 
“cry it out”? If not. how best to quiet him? Should she 
pick him up every time he howls? Will this spoil him? 

Incapable of speech or action, completely dependent 
on his environment, the infant cries because it is his 
only means of communication with the world. True, he 
uses it only to register protest. But actually he is doing 
more than expressing his dissatisfaction; he is doing as 
much as he can to improve things. For the rest, he must 
depend on the adult who receives and interprets his 
language. Before long, his mother learns to distinguish 
between his cry of hunger and his cry of pain. A stud 
of the crying of newly born babies, made at one of the 
hospitals by Drs. C. Anderson Aldrich 
Chieh Sung and Catharine Knop, disclosed what every 


Rochester, Minn.. 
mother knows: most of the time Baby's crying means 
his mealtime is overdue. Sometimes it means he’s un- 
comfortable in soiled diapers or feels too warm, but the 
second most important cause of crying the study listed 
simply as “unknown reasons.” 


Baty (hy? 


Today’s answer to a question 


that has made trouble for mothers — and 


babies — for two generations 


by EDWARD DENGROVE, M.D., and 
DORIS KULMAN 
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Mother can feed a hungry baby and change a soiled 
one, but how is she to quiet him when he is crying for 
a reason unknown? Well, the study revealed a definite 
relationship between the amount of crying a baby did 
and the amount of nursing care he received: the more 
care the less crying. The Same resear¢ hers ma subse 
quent study of babies during their early period at home 
with their 


where indi 


found that babies cried less when at hom« 
mothers than they had in hospital nurseries 
vidual attention is at a minimum 

Today, if your baby should require hospitalization, it 
many hospitals you would be not only permitted but 
encouraged to remain with him and perform for him as 
many of the necessary duties as you could. In numerous 
hospitals volunteer women workers are assigned to the 
pediatric section: their task—to play with the babies 
hold and cuddle them You may 


remember when babies in hospitals were ke pt isolated 


It was not ilw iVvs Sé 


visits from their parents discouraged and held at a strict 
minimum. And many babies in hospitals soon developed 
what was known as “hospitalism,” a condition charac 
terized by loss of appetite, poor sleeping ability, listless 
ness and a tendency to rin a fever without apparent 
cause. Poor nutrition was held at fault first, then infec 
tion (which only meant the poo} babies were kept mor 
isolated than ever But the condition disappe ired rap 
idly when the infants were returned home to their pa 
end physicians came to recognize that emo 


lack of handling 


Was responsible tor 


rents’ care 
tional deprivation—the isolation, the 
in short, the absence of “mothering 

an illness which at one time claimed the lives of many 
hospitalized children. Infants in institutions not only did 
not fare well physically, but their intellectual develop 
ment suffered, too. They did not speak as early nor do 
who wert 


as well on intelligence tests as thos« being 


reared in homes or nurseries where an attempt was 
made to provide some kind of mother-care for them. And 
as thev grew older, they suffered from an inability to 


establish close, warm relationships with people in their 


i 
later years. 

So having his mother around him, being handled and 
fondled by her, not only reduces the baby’s need to « ry, 
but has strong positive effects on his healtii and emo 
tional development as well. Anyone who has watched 
a young baby cry unheeded cannot but wonder at the 
extraordinary amount of physical energy he puts into it 
His arms and legs strike out in every direction, and un- 
comfortable changes take place in his body. Dr. Therese 
Benedek savs of the crving fit, “It causes disagreeable 
visceral sensations, perhaps also pains, and it can end 
in exhaustion. Even if it does not last that long it can 
be traumatic for the infant. During the screaming fit the 
infant is not responsive to any attempts to quiet him.” 

For all these reasons, it is not a good idea to allow a 
young baby to “cry it out.” When he wails, first check 
his obvious physical needs. Then, if the crying persists 
though all else is in good order, hold him a bit, sing to 
him, let him know how much you love and want him 
Mothers sometimes fail to realize how much a young 
baby is alone and how much his mother’s presence 
means to him. Any indication of your nearness may 
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soothe him. And remember, mother- 
ing is his birthright and he should 
receive ample amounts of it even 
when he doesn't raise his voice to 
demand it. 

Many mothers are upset because 
they their 
much”—that is, they cry more than 


the baby next door who, perhaps, 


believe babies cry “too 


“never cries.” Every baby cries, of 


course, but it is true that some cry 


more than others, sometimes a great 
deal more. Why is this so? Dr. Mar- 
garet E. Fries of the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children 


conducted studies of the activity pat- 


terns of newborn infants which throw 
much light on this. The term activi- 
ty pattern is used to describe the 
amount of activity the baby shows 
from birth until he leaves the hos- 
pital. Infants can be grouped in one 
of three general categories: quiet, 


moderately active, active. 


Oxze of the tests employed to de- 
termine the group in which an infant 
belonged consisted of dropping a 
one-pound, five-ounce weight from a 
height of 5% inches. close to the in- 
fant’s head. His response (the startle 
then carefully re- 


response) was 
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corded; the number of his move- 
ments, their extent, tempo, duration 
and the amount of his crying were 
charted. The response of those in the 
active group lasted between 25 and 
55 seconds; the quiet group between 
six and nine seconds; the moderately 
active group between the two. All 
three groups are well within the nor- 
mal range, but infants with such dif- 
ferent responses obviously have dif- 
ferent needs and require different 
handling. 

The quiet child, says Dr. Fries, is 
better 
and probably should have more of it, 


able to tolerate stimulation 
while the active child, with his acute 
responses, may require more com- 
forting and ned to be held more and 
given greater reassurance that all is 
well with his world. 

What about the baby with colic? 
A common affliction in the first three 
months of life, colic is a symptom 
which can result from many things; 
if the cause can be found and treated, 
the condition can be promptly re- 
lieved. When the precipitating fac- 
tor cannot be uncovered, medication, 
including sedation, may bring relief. 
Gentle rocking seems to soothe many 
babies suffering with colic. 

As a matter of fact, any kind of 
motion appears to be helpful in quiet- 
ing the baby who cries for “reasons 
unknown.” Babies seem to have an 
instinctive need for movement, some 
supplying it for themselves. There is 
the baby who “bumps” himself to 
sleep, rhythmically hitting his head 
against the crib; the baby who rolls 
his head from side to side; another 
who rocks himself back and forth on 
his knees. Music has soothing effects, 
and what child fails to enjoy a rock- 
ing horse or chair? Papa’s walking 
soon stills the baby’s 2 a.m. howls as 
much because of the motion as the 
paternal contact; rocking is the quick- 
est way to get a tired baby to sleep, 
a cranky one comforted. A return to 
the cradle —if you can find one! — 
would make life with Junior easier 
many times. 

A dozen years or so ago a friend 
of mine, initiated into motherhood 
at the tail end of the “let em cry” era, 
had an inspiration. Her baby’s noc- 
turnal crying would end, she was 
convinced, if someone would stay 
awake and rock him. Thus began her 
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DEA ST Rel Rance: el eta me es 


WIT AND WISDOM 


The search was futile then, but won- Edited by 


ders of the electronic age, someone’s NOAH D. FABRICANT. \LD. 


designed and patented the aid she 


search for a rocking crib which soon 
had everyone, her pediatrician in- 


cluded, thinking her slightly peculiar. 


desperately sought. Not a crib on ees 
rockers, exactly — a modern improve- 
ment on one. This is the automatic 
crib vibrator which clamps on to the ; Women are wiser than men because they know le 
crib (or the bassinet or carriage, if 5 cameine - and understand more. James Stephens 
you wish ) and provides gentle, rhyth- 


mic, soothing motion. Designed with 


features to ensure its safety. econom- In those days he was wiser than he is now; he used 


frequently to take my advice 


ical to operate, it is being readied for 
Winston Churchill 


production and should be on the mar- 
ket soon. Interestingly, its designer 
emphasizes that it is meant as an aid Every man is a damn fool for at least five minutes 
every day; wisdom consists in not exceeding the 


limit Elbert Hubbard 


to mother. not as a substitute for her. 
Mothers whose babies require a great 
deal of rocking might find that allow- 


As soon as Eve ate the apple of wisdom, she reached 


ing a mechanical device to take over 
ss for the fig leaf: when a woman begins to think. her 


part of the chore gives them time to fact th * 
“Ss oug yt , , 

get the rest they need if they are to . ee ee eee HW ich 

function at their best as parents. en ee 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food 


Some parents fear that rocking, 
William Hazlitt 


holding and similar attentions will 
become a “habit” and that the child 
will make excessive demands on A man doesn't begin to attain wisdom until he rec- 
them indefinitely. This is not so. The ognizes that he is no longer indispensabl 
baby whose physical needs have Richard E. Byrd 
been supplied, who has received ad- 
equate mothering and not been de- You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come 
prived of the attention he needs Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home 
when he needs it — the baby who has Alexander Pope 
not been left to “cry it out” — requires 
less and less of such attention as he I am thinking about taking a fifth wife; why not? 
grows. Solomon had a thousand wives and he is a synonym 
Somewhere about the time he for wisdom John Barrymore 
is ten months old, he will have 
reached a phase in his development Paaeee It's a wise man who profits by his own experience 
where he can recognize and accept : i but it’s a good deal wiser one who lets the rattle 
the behavior expected of him at bed- ¥ snake bite the other fellow Josh Billings 
time. He may not always like it and, , 
bright little fellow that he is, may he re Woman: the peg on which the wit hangs his jest 
put you to the test. At this point, it [Iggy the preacher his text, the cynic his grouch, and the 
does no harm to jet him cry it out for [RgRRRRe) sinner his justification. Helen Rowland 


a night or two. It may even help to 


give him a serious talking-to. He may ne Next to being witty yourself, the best thing to do 
not understand what youre saying, he ie is to be able to quote another's wit 

but he is pretty quick to interpret the nt & C. N. Bovée 
tone of your voice and, when he sees — 


you mean business, will happily re- . . 
sume his normal bedtime routine Nine tenths of wisdom consists in being wise in time. 

There you are — life was so much Theodore Roosevelt 
easier and better for you both be- 
“ > yO idn’t let your infant cry, pee 
cause you didn't let your i The older I grow, the more I distrust the familiar 


‘ é > rocking ¢ “uC ing you 
and all the rocking and cuddling you doctrine that age brings wisdom 


ae enjoyed haven't spoiled him a “=e 
vit! 
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HANK goodness diabetic children have a sense of 
humor, else I never could have used such a title. They 
themselves used the phrase nearly 29 years ago. The 
occasion was at a powwow around a campfire at Camp 
Ho Mita Koda, Newbury, Ohio. In the first days of their 
first camping session, their hopes like the campfire’s 
smoke had been soaring higher and higher, for they 
were finding from one another that perhaps they could 
lead a reasonably normal life after all. The powwow was 
to decide the name for a weekly camp paper. They had 
agreed the title should have something to do with their 
diabetes, but not be gruesome. 

The children were conscious of their health and of 
the strangely abnormal life they had begun to lead 
on insulin, which had been discovered only a few years 
before. Many ‘in the group had actually survived a 
few pre-insulin years. Many were emaciated, even per- 
manently dwarfed. Most of them had spindly legs, thin 
bodies and potbellies typical of the early insulin era 
when salt and water balance was not thoroughly under- 
stood. They weren't the happiest of children, even in 
their new and beautiful surroundings. Yet, in the first 
days of their first camp, they had named their sleeping 
cabins “Insul Inn,” “I Let Inn,” “Myrtle Inn”’—these were 
names of early insulins—and, of course, “Sacchar Inn.” 

“After all,” said Jack, later to become tennis champion 
of Lakewood, Ohio, “we are camping at the point of a 
needle, so why don't we call the paper Needlepoint 
News? It caught on immediately, and their paper has 
been “Needlepoint News” ever since. Though diabetic 
children are still camping at the point of a needle, today 


“AT THE POINT OF 


by BETTY JOHN 


Totem pole symbolizes the 
story of diabetes 
at Camp Ho Mita Koda. 


Photos by Waiter J. Cable and 
Horton at Camp Ho Mita Koda. 
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they are far different than in that first year of specifically 
planned camping. I doubt that they would be this far 
along except for the improvements developed in many 
other camps since then. 

Parents may well ask, “Why special camps for diabetic 
children when we want them to grow up as nearly as 
possible like their nondiabetic contemporaries? Why set 
them apart in special camps? Why not send them to 
regular camps where they can learn to fend for them- 


selves?” Actually many diabetic children can and do 


go to regular camps if those camps, knowing they are 
diabetic, will take them and also assume full responsi- 
bility. 1 doubt that many camp directors fully realize 
that responsibility unless they are personally acquainted 


with the disease. 

If I directed a regular camp I would not accept a 
diabetic camper unless I had, resident on the premises, 
a doctor, graduate nurse and graduate dietitian, all 
thoroughly acquainted with the special problems of 
diabetes. (Some organized camps such as Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and Y camps have units providing special 
medical control for diabetic children.) Even then, and 
with the parents’ written waiver of responsibility on 
my part should a diabetic “accident” occur, I would 
still hesitate to accept the child. 

Instead of providing the child with the opportunity 
to take his place in a society of nondiabetic children, 
because of the special medical surveillance he needs 
he is set apart and made to feel more different than ever 

and the purpose for which he has been sent to a regular 
camp is defeated. He could be fully integrated only if 


there were no medical facilities or if they were ignored 


Here are a few sound ideas to broaden norma! 


horizons for children with diabetes. 


or minimized in such a way that his diabetic condition 
would get out of control. This can and does happen in 
summer camps where food is heavy with starches and 
sugars. Often there is no immediate evidence of the 
lack of control, but the long-term results are often tragic. 

\ controlled diabetic—one whose blood sugar does 
not remain above normal levels more than six hours in 
24—is a happy, healthy human being, capable of every 
physical effort, mental achievement and emotional ex- 
perience. The opposite is an uncontrolled diabetic— 
maladjusted, subhuman, more liable than anyone to de- 
generative diseases, emotionally unstable and usually 
incapable of even simple physical effort. 

Many diabetic specialists and others dealing with the 
problem, recognizing these facts, and knowing the salu- 
tary effects of summer camping for children, have 
planned for special camps providing daily medical sur- 
veillance in a rich and full camping experience. 

Diabetes is a metabolic disease in which there is a 
lack or insufficient use of insulin to properly assimilate 
carbohydrates. This insulin lack must be corrected by 


Young campers returning from a hike at Camp Ho Mita Koda, 
showing the glow of health from their activity. 


Oranges keep the campers’ blood sugar from going too low 
and prevent insulin reaction after swimming. 


A counselor who was once a 
camper himself gives a few 
ideas on playing the guitar. 


The children join in a camp songfest before the bust of 
Frederick G. Banting, the discoverer of insulin. 
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daily hypodermic injections of a 
manufactured insulin. Because it is 
impossible and physiologically un- 
wise to give high enough dosages of 
insulin to take care of the high car- 
bohydrate diet usually eaten by non- 
diabetic Americans, starchy foods, 
pastries, candies, ice creams, soft‘ 
drinks and other sweet foods have to‘ 
be eliminated or drastically reduced. 
The balance is a delicate one which 
requires frequent medical checkups 
for children who are severely dia- 
betic. Though an adult can often 
manage his own control fairly well, 
a child cannot, for he cannot take into 
account growth requirements and 
pace changes in his activities. Only 
his doctor can evaluate and adjust 
insulin and diet. 

In camp, with continual variations 
in activity, this is very apparent. Al- 
lowances for changes in routine must 
be made more often than at home. 
Again, only his doctor must make 
them. A group of diabetic children 


displays as many personal problems 
as an equal number of nondiabetic 
children. For many, the diabetic 
problem has complicated or intensi- 
fied their other problems. It would be 
impossible in one month’s camping 
session to make over difficult person- 
alities or solve idiosyncrasies. But a 
camp with trained personnel should 
be able to help correct the diabetic 
child’s problem. 


Mosr, but not all, diabetic children 
are introspective. The nature of their 
disease makes them so. With daily in- 
jections of insulin, frequent blood 
sugar determinations and more fre- 
quent urinalyses, restricted diets, oc- 
casional hospitalization and constant 
care, it is a miracle that we find so 
many “normal” children among them. 
For one thing, the diabetic child 
comes to camp from all but isolation 
in his community. At home he may 
be subject to observation, overpro- 
tection, family curiosity, open dis- 
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“Oh dear, Emma—perhaps we need a new shock absorber.” 


, Firelock) 
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cussion and often great indulgence to 
his whims. At camp, for the first time 
in his diabetic life, he is in contact 
with others in the same boat as him- 
self. He discovers how each one has 
adjusted to the situation. He soon 
learns how little a problem “being 
out from under” need be if he can re- 
the 
another physical function in his life, 


gard onerous routine as just 
and one that renders him as normal as 
any nondiabetic child. 

If he can realize that in every other 
way he is no different from others 
he is well on the way to pursuing a 
normal: course of living. When he 
meets and works with counselors who 
are diabetic, who have been camp- 
ers, have gone to college, followed 
every possible career, married, had 
babies and are taking an active part 
in their community, his own over- 
powering problems tend to resolve 
themselves. 

The camp designed especially for 
diabetics is able to help hasten this 
process; the emphasis to develop 
character and to help the diabetic 
become a happy member of society 
rather than in developing him into a 
great athlete. Special skills develop 
of their own accord, and from being 
well-adjusted. (There’s Bill Talbert, 
and those who have been in Olympic 
swimming teams, pro football, major 
league baseball. All had the fact of 
their diabetes to hurdle first. ) 


Mosr diabetic children, although 
not all, lack initiative because of an 
unwholesome fear of insulin reactions 
if they exert themselves. At camp, 
they are shown that there is no limit 
to activity, that by activity they burn 
up sugar normally and so require a 
lower insulin dosage. Last summer 
at Camp HMK there were ten- and 
14-mile hikes—overnight hikes when 
children carried their own packs and 
stayed out three nights in a row. They 
plan to try for longer hikes this year. 
As soon as a child gets over this in- 
hibiting fear of action he not only 
shows initiative, but often leadership. 

On the credit side, the diabetic 
child’s maturity is usually so far 
ahead of his physical age that he is a 
job to work with. This is rich com- 
pensation. On the credit side, also— 
now that the newer insulins have 
been developed and the knowledge 
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of essential foods has been increased 
—are the diabetic’s good looks and 
normal, healthy body. I defy anyone 
to point out the lone diabetic in a 
group of youngsters and his self- 
discipline might well be an example 
to all of .us. 


Ar Camp H.M.K., as at all planned 
diabetic camps, we have tried to pro- 
vide a valuable camping experience. 
With a disease that does, however, 
have an emergency factor, it is essen- 
tial to provide adequately for that 
emergency although it may never 
happen: hence, the highly trained 
medical staff. The resident physician 
graduate nurses, graduate dietitians, 
though kept in the background by 
wearing camp clothes instead of uni- 
forms, are always vigilant. In an 
article in the Jan.-Feb., 1957, journal 
Diabetes, the American Diabetes As- 
sociation has listed minimum stand- 
ards to guide physicians or groups 
operating or planning to operate 
camps for diabetic children. These 
standards should be expected of all 
camps to which parents entrust their 
children. 

The standards cover four aspects 
of camping: 

Entrance requirements of physical 
examinations, inoculations, the doc- 
tors prescribed insulin dosage and 
diet; 

Personnel, covering what we have 
found to be basic and essential, for 
no matter how beautiful the site a 
camp is only as good as its staff; 

Medical laboratory facilities on the 
premises for doing blood sugar, 
urinalysis, acetone and diacetic acid 
tests; 

Sanitation, covering requirements 
for food handlers, testing of drinking 
water, swimming areas, toilet facili- 
ties, mosquito control, poison ivy con- 
trol, dishwashing and waste disposal. 

Under subheadings the dietary de- 
partment’s equipment is discussed 
and insurance and first aid equip- 
ment; all these, the very minimum to 
insure safe camping for a diabetic. 

The camp program is its most im- 
portant feature once the physical 
health of the child 
H.M.K., for instance, the program is 
developed by a joint council of three 
staff members, and the cabin repre- 
sentatives who are elected by the 


is assured. At 


CAMPS FOR DIABETIC CHILDREN 


Alabama: Camp Seale Harris; 
girls; at Citronelle near Mobile. Miss Jeanette 
Overstreet, 815 Van Antwerp Bidg., Mobile 

California: Camp Whitaker; boys and girls. 


boys and 


Badger, near King’s Canyon National Park. Mary 
B. Olney, M.D., 1429 Fourth Ave., San Francisco. 
Uni-Beltic Camp; 
Camp, Seven Oaks, San Bernardino County, Col. 
Mrs. Louise O. Simonson, Los Angeles 57. 
Ilinois: Holiday Home Camp; boys and girls. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Exe. Sec'y., Chicago Diabetes 
Ass'n., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 
Camp James Whitcomb Riley; 
boys and girls. Bradford Woods, near Martins- 


boys and girls. University 


Indiana: 


ville. Mrs. Leannah McNeeley, 68 Kenmore Rd., 
Indianapolis. 

Massachusetts: Clara Barton Birthplace 
Camp; girls and women. North Oxford. Priscilla 
White, M.D., 81 Bay State Rd., Boston 15. Elliott 
P. Joslin Camp; boys. Chariton. 
Marble, M.D., 81 Bay State Rd., Boston 15. 

Missouri: Camp Lake of the Woods; boys 


Alexander 


and girls. Swope Park, Kansas City. Harry M. Gil- 
key, M.D., 1624 Professional Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Camp Lion’s Den; boys and girls, Imperio! 
St. Louis Diabetes Ass'n., Inc., 3839 Lindell Bivd., 
St. Louis 8. 

Nebraska: Springdale Camp; boys and girls. 
Lincoln Girl Scouts’ Camp, Catron near Nebraska 
City. Miss Anna Smrha, 1003 St. Capitol Bidg., 
Lincoln. 

New York: Camp NYDA; boys and girls. Bur- 
lingham. T. L. Kingsley, 2 E. 103rd St., New York 
29. 

North Dakota: Camp Sioux, boys and girls, 
Turtle River State Park. Arvilla. E. A. Haunz, M.D., 
Grand Forks Clinic, Grand Forks. 

Ohio: Camp Ho Mita Koda; boys and girls. 
John, 2091 


Newbury. Mrs. Henry 5 Lamberton 


campers. They meet daily to build the 
program around only the hours of 
rising, meal-times and going to bed. 
Nothing else is prearranged by adults 
before the camp session begins. This 
method of program planning lets the 
youngsters carry out their pet pro- 
jects without being interrupted by a 
prescheduled project. It is also flexible 
enough to take care of such eventu- 
alities as prolonged rainy weather 
that would disrupt a prearranged 
schedule. There’s always a well- 
trained counselor to help and guide. 


7 
1 0 help counteract the effects of 
too much regimentation in schools 


and the restrictions of their diabetic 
care, it is certainly best to have as 
little regimentation as possible. Allow 
the children to finish their favorite 
projects but guide them into con- 
structive activities when their own 


Rd., Cleveland Heights 18. Camp Waldruhe; 
boys and girls, Springboro Pike, near Dayton 
H. H. Williamson, M.D., Commissioner of Health 
Municipal Bidg., Dayton. Camp Za-Ni-Ka; boys 
and girls. Camp Libbey, Defiance. Mrs. Helyn 
A. Frye, 1142 W. Woodruff, Toledo 

Oregon: Camp Colton; boys and girls, 38 
miles SE of Portland. John W. Stephens, M.D., 
2222 N.W. Lovejoy St., Portland. 

Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania Camp for 
Diabetic Children; boys and girls. Comp Fire 
fly, Spring Mount. Miss Clara Woodward, Exe 
Secretary, 1530 Spruce St., Philadelphia 

Tennessee: Tennessee Camp for Diabetic 
Children; boys Double G. Ranch, 
Soddy. Albert S. Easley, M.D., Suite 611, Medical 
Arts Bidg., Chattanooga. 

Texas: Camp Sweeney; boys and girls, 9 mi 
N.E. of Gainesville. Mr. James V. Campbell, 1005 
Lindsay St., Gainesville 


and girls. 


Washington: Camp Banting; boys. Seattle 
Lester J. Palmer, M.D., 1118 9th Ave., Seattle 1 
Camp Priscilla White; girls. Same as for Camp 
Banting. 

West Virginia: Camp Kno-Koma; boys and 
girls. Camp Caesar at Cowen, W. Va. Camp 
Kno-Koma, 1115 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va 

Wisconsin: Camp Sidney Cohen; girls. Lake 
Nemahbin, Delafield. Kari H. Beck, M.D., 1411 
Wauwatosa Ave., Wauwatosa 13. Camp Whit- 
comb; boys, Lake Keesus, Merton. Same 

CANADA: Camp Banting; 
Camp Y on Ottawa River. Kiwanis Club of Ot 
tawa, 18 Ridea St., Ottawa. Illahee Lodge; boys 
and girls (Health Center); men and women (Holi 
day Center). Cobourg, Ontario. Miss M. Collver, 
Director Illahee Lodge, 22 Wellesley St., Toronto 


boys and girls 


5. Calgary, at Bragg Creek, Alberta, Kinsman 


Club, Calgary, Alberta 


inclinations might be harmful. Their 
main activities at the camps include 
swimming, archery, baseball, riflery 
tennis and other sports, arts, crafts, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, wood- 
work and woodcraft, nature lore, hik- 
ing, cook-outs, square dancing, hay- 
rides, dramatics, stunts, carnivals 
and on Sundays a nonsectarian vesper 
service. 

Diabetic children have come a long 
way toward living a nearly normal 
life since those early days of spindly 
legs and potbellies back in the late 
‘20s. Those campers are today’s coun 
selors, doctors, nurses, dietitians. 
They are tennis champions, sea cap 
tains, Fullbright scholars, food ex 
perts, lawyers, industrialists and 
fathers and mothers of healthy chil 
There 


sending diabetic children to the 


dren. are good reasons for 


camps especially planned for them 
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TEEN-AGERS 
an Teach Us 





i : . : | COULD hardly finish checking the roll in study hall 

ach me some basic principles of hes eine dies tadlnne a: beads hier Wasa any Gack ol 

sensible living,”’ this teacher reports. And. me about the terrible car wreck he had witnessed th 

day before. The part of his account that impressed m« 

really, they do seem to have some ideas was not his graphic description of the gory details into 

z which he excitedly launched, but in this remark. which 

that all of us can use. I quote word for word: “The grownups didn’t know 
what to do, so a kid had to take over.” 

He was the kid, of course, and the only person in the 
crowd that quickly gathered who had a Red Cross course 
in first aid. He described with great feeling the part he 
had played in caring for a man who was badly injured 

how fast he had run to get a blanket with which to 
cover him, how he had prevented curious sight-seers 
from coming too near and had dissuaded well-meaning 
people from trying to move the man before the am- 
bulance arrived. Although he may have exaggerated a 
bit, the incident does clearly point up not only the 
capabilities and alertness of teen-agers but the fact that 
sometimes they show more know-how and better judg 
ment than adults 

We talk a great deal about teaching teen-agers—about 
the important role parents and teachers play in guiding 
and directing them. That is as it should be. They are 
desperately in need of our counsel and direction. Much 
of the appeal of teaching—and of parenting, no doubt 
lies in the fact that young people have so much to learn 
Those of us who are responsible for their training have 
a future in their lives as well as our own 

But long ago I began to realize in my work with high 
school students that they can teach me a great deal, too 
Just as I consciously try to teach them good citizenship 
and character traits as well as Spanish, they unconscious 
ly teach me some basic principles of sensible living along 
with their “language”—or perhaps code would be a better 
word. No doubt most adults who are fortunate enough 
to deal with teen-agers find, if they take even a casual 
inventory, that this is true. 

In the first place, we can learn a lot from their self- 
confidence. Granted that it sometimes bubbles into 
cockiness, but we who are prone to hesitate and doubt 
ourselves as we grow older can profit from observing 
wags z ; eisai » fine buovancy that sustains them. They have a happy 
by ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN viele for making decisions without futile regrets. Thes 
may land up punching time clocks in a few years, as 
most of us do—and there’s no disgrace in that—but right 

now they're reaching for the stars and certain of pluck- 
High School students ing a few! Teen-agers are seldom defeatists. On the 


by Cy LaTour 
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contrary, they expect great things 
of themselves, a lesson we might all 
take to heart, since it isn’t too late for 
any of us to expect something of our- 


selves. 


S EVERAL years ago a sophomore told 
me shortly after school began that his 
father was expecting to be transferred 
to Spain in a few weeks, in which 
event the family would go with him. 
“I'll be talking Spanish all the time 
then,” he concluded confidently. 

He was a bright little chap and I 
didn't want to shatter his enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, I didn’t want him 
to be disillusioned when he found 
that he couldn’t discuss anything very 
profound with considerably less than 
a semester of Spanish at his com- 
mand. I replied that I was sure he 
would learn the language rapidly, but 
that it would take a little time to gain 
fluency. 

“Oh, well,” he remarked philo- 
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sophically and not at all nonplused, 
“at least, I'll be able to tell the 
Spaniards where I want to go and 
what I want to eat when I’m hungry.” 

I usually have a student assistant 
in each class. to whom I can turn 
things over in case I am called out for 
a few minutes. I continue to be 
amazed at the alacrity, not to say 
eagerness, with which youngsters 
accept the assignment. And I fre- 
quently find on my return that they 
are presiding with the assurance of a 
savant. Their confidence helps them 
to do a good job as substitute. 

We, too, do our best work when 
we maintain a reasonable degree of 
confidence in ourselves. 

In the second place, there’s no 
denying that teen-agers get things 
done. According to radio advertising, 
a popular make of car is “loaded with 
go.” No phrase could more accurately 
characterize teen-agers. The combi- 
nation of energy and talent they put 
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into a cause in which they sincerely 
believe is a continuing inspiration 
to me and puts to shame most adults 
with pet undertakings. There’s no 
crusader like an aroused teen-ager. 
Nothing can stop him. 

Last fall the high school in which 
I teach was host to the Southern As- 
Student 
though a campaign to secure housing 


sociation of Councils. Al- 
for almost a thousand visiting teen- 
agers from 14 states had been begun 
the spring before, time went on and 
not nearly enough rooms had been 
made available. A few weeks before 
the guests were to arrive, the situa- 
tion looked for them, the 
school and the famed hospitality of 


dismal 


our city. Then members of our Stu- 
dent Council took things over in a 
big way—like the 70 disciples of old, 
they went forth in pairs. Such im- 
passioned pleas as they made before 
the home rooms! What one didn’t 
say, the other did. Soon invitations 
for the visitors came pouring in and 
within a few days, many more rooms 
were volunteered than could possibly 
be used. 

Sometimes don’t go 
about things in quite the way we 


teen-agers 


would, but they accomplish, never- 
theless. 
Several two 


years ago 


members of the Advertising Board of 


juniors, 


which I was sponsor, had charge of 
settling the accounts following a 
ticket-selling campaign in which all 
the home rooms in high school had 
participated. Filing the receipts for 
money turned in, seeing that unsold 
tickets were returned or paid for, and 
all the other business connected with 
the play made up a gigantic task. Al- 
though I had a class and could give 
little supervision or assistance, I did 
drop by the ticket room from time to 
time to see how things were going. 
One morning I found that the boys 
had set up a radio and the sportscast 
was in full swing. 

“You're sure this won't interfere 
with your work?” I asked. 

“Why, Miss Von,” one of the boys 
remonstrated gently and with obvious 
pity for my benighted middle age, 
“don’t you know that all teen-agers 
study with the radio on nowadays? 
It makes it a lot easier, and it’s the 
same with this ticket business,” he 
explained gravely, doing his best to 
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rescue me from the sea of ignorance 
where my medieval ideas were so 
surely drowning me. 

I never again—not out loud, any- 
how—questioned the value of their 
radio accompaniment, for the boys 
did their work without a single error. 


I was a little surprised one evening 
last year, though I shouldn't have 
been, when a boy dashed into my 
room after school barefooted and 
wearing his track clothes. He dropped 
into a chair, kicked some of the dust 
off his feet and, as soon as he could 
get his breath, announced, “This is 
sort of unorthodox, but I made it.” 

It was the evening assigned for 
foreign language makeup, and he 
wanted to take a test that he had 
missed when he was absent. He was 
very gay about the whole matter, 
with not the slightest trace of a mar- 
tyr attitude over having to put forth 
such an effort to get in from the field 
where the track teams practice. 

The next morning he sidled up to 
my desk before “You know 
what?” he whispered with a grin. “I 
believe that test inspired me. When 
I went back to the field, I set a new 
record for Central.” 

He was pleased with himself that 
he had so admirably fulfilled his obli- 
gations. I was pleased with him and 


class. 


for him, and I wondered how many 
of us would have gone to such length 
to perform a duty or would have done 
it so cheerfully. 

Despite the reports of youthful 
idleness, one of the accomplishments 
of a great many teen-agers is work— 
yes, I do mean work. According to 
statistics in the Saturday Evening 
Post, a recent survey of more than 
5000 high school students shows that 
almost half of the boys and a fourth 
of the girls earned all of their own 
spending money by part-time jobs. 
Over a third of the boys and a fourth 
of the girls who received allowances 
augmented them by working. Only 
14 percent of the boys and 42 percent 
of the girls were wholly dependent 
on allowances. 

Many youngsters not only earn 
their spending money but work long 
ard faithfully to keep themselves en- 
tirely or in part. It is my experience 
that, rather than being idle, too many 
boys are working such long hours at 


jobs that their schoolwork suffers. 
Teen-agers as a group are daily 
showing themselves equal to meeting 
the challenge presented by the atomic 
world they will soon inherit; they are, 
perhaps, more awake to the hard re- 
alities of life than most adults. 
Teen-agers can teach us a great 
self-confidence and 


deal besides 


vigorous action in getting things 
done. With their fine idealism, they 
offer many lessons in service. There's 
no group in the world more generous 
with their time and talent. Of course, 
there are selfish and designing teen- 
agers. But for the most part, they are 
much less concerned than adults 
about what they will get in payment 
for what they give. 

A few years ago a human deficit be- 
came acute in many cities. Welfare 
organizations didn’t 


enough volunteers. without whom 


have nearly 
their services would be greatly ham- 
pered. As usually happens in such an 
emergency—when adults become too 
preoccupied with their own affairs to 
donate time and talent—communities 
throughout the nation called on teen- 
agers, who pitched in with a will to 
give invaluable assistance to a great 
many community projects. Their ac- 
tivities have been varied: clerical 
work for the Community Chest; rais- 
ing money for public libraries and 
other civic buildings; making posters, 
packaging materials for the blood 
bank donor program, and driving 
automobiles for the Red Cross; help- 
ing tenants in housing projects; acting 
as receptionists and aides in hospitals, 
and as assistants to doctors and den- 
tists in welfare agencies, and serving 
as storytellers and play supervisors 
for younger children. 

A few years ago an article entitled 
“The Western Way” appeared in a 
popular magazine for teen-agers. It 
was the story in pictures and brief 
text of how a keen desire on the part 
of teen-agers to help welfare agen- 
cies had brought about the organiza- 
tion of a central group through which 
the youngsters could work—YSC, 
Youth Serves the Community, which 
coordinates San Francisco's Youth As- 
sociation and its Volunteers’ Bureau. 
These youngsters read to the blind, 
act as nurses’ aides and assist with 
games and other activities in nursery 
schools, the Community Day Center 
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and the Cerebral Palsy Recreation 
Center. 
the characteristic that 


teen-agers can teach us best is en- 


Perhaps 


thusiasm. They realize and demon- 
strate—if sometimes in an exaggerated 
way—that it’s good to be alive. 
They're filled with anticipation and 
wonder. The world would be a hap 
pier and better place for most of us 
if we would make an honest effort 
to retain—or regain—the zest for life 
that most teen-agers have 

I was amused not long ago by a 
thirteen-vear-old with whom I was 
seated in the diner. Although she had 
traveled a great deal with her parents 
in the family car, she had never taken 
a trip by herself and had never been 
on a train before. She was all agog 
getting a big thrill from every detail. 
But she was terribly disappointed 
that shortly after 


served, the train stopped and did not 


her dinner was 
start for over half an hour. 
“that 


when the train is going 


“I've heard.” she confided, 
sometimes. 
very fast or through the mountains, 
the food jumps all over the table and 
vou can't even pour milk into a glass.” 

“I think it’s very nice this way,” 
I remarked. “We can eat in such com- 
fort the 
still.” 

“I don't,” she answered emphati- 


cally. “It would be a lot more fun if 


while train is standing 


the dishes were hopping around and 
we had to hold on to them.” 


Bvex senior high school students 
get excited over no more profound 
a thing than a Spanish verb contest 
or vocabulary game. I remember 
seeing a senior girl run to the black- 
board to write an answer as if her 
life depended on it although the con- 


test was on accuracy and not on 
speed. 
Teen-agers don't postpone their 


living as adults are prone to. We so 
frequently think, Life will be splen- 
did when I have enough money to 
travel or to buy this or that, when I 
move to a new community or a new 
house, secure a new job, retire, get 
the Christmas rush over, finish the 
house-cleaning, or send the children 
off to school. We might well take a 
lesson from teen-agers in enthusias- 
tically seizing the near-at-hand for 
enjoyment and profit. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


From the fabulous seashore resort of Atlantic City 
comes the new president of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. David Bacharach Allman, who takes 
office at the New York session this month. 

For some reason physicians have played an active 
part in the founding and growth of this popular little 
island. In 1677 Dr. Daniel Coxe of London, physician 
to the Queen of England, purchased all the land now 
known as Atlantic City for $6,000. It was Dr. Jonathan 
Pitney who recognized the attractions of ocean air and 
helped promote the building of a railroad across the 
Jersey plains to Atlantic City more than 100 years ago. 
Now another Atlantic City physician will carve a niche 
in medicine’s Hall of Fame when he becomes New 
Jersey's first president of the A.M.A. 

Like his medical colleagues of old, Dr. Allman, a 
65-year-old surgeon with the dynamic energy of a man 
half his age, has planted his roots deep in the sands of 
Atlantic City. 

Even though this tall, lean and wiry doctor lives in 
what some people ineptly call “retirement,” he gives off 
the sparks of a man in a hurry, a man with a high 
octane rating who is forever crowded by time. Each day 
is filled with appointments from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
most of them are tied up directly or indirectly with the 
Betty Bacharach Home for Afflicted Children. 

Dr. Allman comes from an illustrious family. An only 
child, he was born in Philadelphia July 11, 1891. When 
he was_only a few months old his parents, Millard 
Fillmore and Ray Bacharach Allman, moved to Atlantic 
City. They lived with his grandfather and grandmother, 
Jacob and Betty Bacharach, in the family home at 104 
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resident of A. M.A. 


St. Charles Place, which later became Dr. Allman’s 
home and office during his entire practice 
Jacob and Betty Bacharach were the parents of three 


sons and two daughters, one of whom, Ray Bacharach, 


_was Dr. Allman’s mother. The three sons were Isaac, 


real estate broker who represented New Jersey's second 
district in Congress for 22 years; Harry, who served a 
number of terms as mayor of Atlantic City, and Ben- 
jamin, banker and broker. All three are now dead, the 
last, Isaac, having passed away on Sept. 5, 1956, at the 
age of 86. 

The Bacharach family exerted a profound and lasting 
influence on the progress of Atlantic City. Back in the 
1920s, in a cottage which had been a fishing lodge, they 
founded the Betty Bacharach Home, which today has 
an annual operating budget of nearly a million dollars. 
With others in his family, Dr. Allman, medical director 
since its beginning, has proudly watched this memorial 
to his grandmother grow into one of the most widely 
respected institutions on the Atlantic Coast. He has 
served on the home’s board of governors since his moth- 
ers death in 1941, and with the passing of Congressman 
Bacharach he assumed the chairmanship of the board. 

The doors of the small brick and frame structure were 
officially opened to six little patients under the auspices 
of the Atlantic City Lodge No. 276, B.P.O. Elks, on 
Mother’s Day, May 11, 1924. Since then nearly 3000 
crippled and afflicted children, regardless of color, re- 
ligion or financial circumstances, have been treated at 
the home. 

This rare and heart-warming institution is worth a 
story in itself and indeed it had one in this magazine, 
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Popular resort surgeon, friend of firemen, notables and 


fishing folk, he has long been medical director of an outstanding philanthropy. 


then Hygeia, in November, 1949, under the title, “Miracle 
Home by the Sea.” Beyond the “miracles” it performed 
for afflicted bodies were its ministrations to the minds 
and spirits of its tiny patients: school work continued 
along with treatment, so that many patients had better 
instruction in the home than they had had opportunity 
for outside; and all races and religions found companion- 
ship together. A member of the magazine staff who 
visited the home that fall was impressed most by the 
absolute absence of division, and by an all-pervasive air 
of positive happiness. 

Present facilities are a far cry from the original cot- 
tage. In 1927 the five children of Jacob and Betty Bach- 
arach built the administration building and the Grace 
Bacharach memorial ward. A year later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hackney built a dormitory and garage and the 
McSweeney building was dedicated. The U.S. Custom 
Service Association provided playgrounds in honor of 
Congressman Bacharach. Later additions were the 
Grunow Recreation Hall, a playhouse and school erected 
by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Stern and the Stern building, 
housing the hydrotherapy pool and physiotherapy de- 
partments. 

In 1948 a new building program was launched en- 
visioning the “Betty Bacharach Home of Tomorrow.” 
Dedicated at that time were two 40-bed wards, an audi- 
torium, a new dining room, kitchen, laundry, housing 
for additional personnel, central heating plant and the 
Joseph H. Bush Memorial Building for Occupational 
Therapy. The Ray B. and Millard F. Allman wing was 
dedicated on Mother's Day, 1953, as well as an addi- 
tional elevator, diet kitchens, storage and refrigeration 
units and new toilet facilities. 

“An institution with a soul” is the way Dr. Allman 
describes this home, which today is caring for an average 
of 80 afflicted children, many of them polio cripples. 


by JOHN L. BACH 


“With the help of a generous public.” he says, “our 
family has made wonderful progress, but there is still a 
lot to be done. As funds increase, we plan to build a 
new ward for rheumatic heart cases, additional school- 
rooms, an x-ray department, drug room, laboratory, con- 
sultation and examination rooms, solarium, isolation 
ward, private rooms for adult polio cases and added 
living quarters for nurses.” 

When all these long-range projects are completed, 
pointing to a patient load of more than 200, the many 
friends of Dr. Allman can truly say: “If you seek his 
monument, look about you.” 

When a man’s life has been wondrous and rewarding 
it is natural for him to look back in search of the turning 
point—that single moment which opened the door to 
his career. For Dr. Allman, that moment came when a 
kindly family doctor walked into his home. The doctor 
awoke in young David a burning interest in the fascinat- 
ing world of medicine. It was the old doctor's dignity 
and piety, his generous personality, his soft-spoken 
words in the presence of a suffering family that led 
David to say, “I am going to be a doctor.” 

After 
he worked seven days a week as an errand boy in a 
drugstore, David Allman enrolled at Jefferson Medical 
College in nearby Philadelphia. That was in 1910 


finishing high school, during which time 


“I look back on my medical training now as the most 
enjoyable years of my life.” Dr. Allman says. “Tuition 
was $180 a vear and I paid $3 for three meals a day, seven 
days a week. My father was in the wholesale leather busi- 
ness and I helped him pay my tuition by working at all 
sorts of jobs, including assistant beach surgeon at Atlantic 
City during the summer. As many as ten million bathers 
used our beaches during the season and this was no 
small task. Today, there are 47 beach patrol stations and 


the staff consists of 104 guards (Continued on page 54 
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“TASTE SECRET" 


Studies with two odd chemicals show that some “peculiarities” 


of taste (other people’s) are not necessarily peculiar. 


HY does Johnny hate spinach while Mary loves it? 
Why do you like cottage cheese salads while your hus- 
band’s taste runs more to highly seasoned pizza? 

A large part of the answer apparently can be found 
in a little-known chemical with a long name and the 
upsetting ability to taste differently to different people— 
paraethoxyphenylthiocarbamide, or PTC for short. To 
about seven out of ten people, PTC is extremely bitter. 
But to the other three, PTC is usually as tasteless as a 
Turkish towel. 

The discovery of this common taste quirk was made 
30 years ago, but only recently have some of its many 
possibilities been realized. A whole new system of taste- 
testing food products and a new technique for mass 
feeding in the armed forces and in industry have grown 
out of the chance discovery of PTC and its peculiarities 
some three decades ago. 

Dr. Arthur L. Fox, now director of research for Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., first stumbled onto the peculiarities 
of PTC in 1926 while still a student in chemistry at 
Northwestern University. He had mixed a batch of PTC, 
and while he was putting it into a bottle, a stray breeze 
carried a few particles across the room toward another 
worker, Carl Noller. Noller complained that the mixture, 
whatever it was, must be very bitter. 

“I tasted a little,” Dr. Fox said, “and I told him he was 
certainly wrong, as it had no taste.” 

Noller put a tiny bit of the powder on his tongue 
and swore it was as bitter as quinine. Dr. Fox insisted 
there was no taste and to prove it, he dumped a finger- 
full of PTC into his mouth. It had about as much taste, 
he said, as a spoonful of sand. Dr. Fox began wondering 
if his taste buds were defective. 

That night, he went home and tried the same test 
on his wife and on several neighbors. For each there 
was one of the two extreme reactions, either a violently 
bitter taste or no sensation at all. He finally realized 
this was something more than just an interesting play- 
thing, but many years passed before the full implications 
of his discovery were appreciated. 

For some time, he carried on his experiment simply 
as a hobby. Wherever he traveled, giving talks to service 
clubs, for example, he carried the PTC crystals, testing 
everyone he encountered. Except for a comparatively 


few who found the chemical sour, salty or sweet, Dr. 
Fox always encountered about the same proportions of 
tasters and nontasters. Later he began checking people's 
food preferences against the results, to see if there was 
a connection between their reaction to PTC and the 
foods they liked. 

Scientists in other countries also began trying the 
tests. The results were similar except for a sharp differ- 
ence in the number of tasters of PTC among different 
nationalities and races. The Chinese and the American 
Indians, for example, were 94 percent tasters; Egyptians, 
76 percent, and Arabs, 64 percent. An interesting side- 
light was the discovery that the only peoples in the 
world known to be over 76 percent tasters are the 
Chinese and the pure-blooded American Indians—a fact 
noted by anthropologists as tending to support their 
theories about the origin of the Indian. 

How did PTC work? Dr. Fox and his fellow research 
workers didn’t really know. It was learned that the abil- 
ity or inability to taste PTC was hereditary; that it had 
some vague connection with goiter and diabetes, and 
that the percentage of tasters was about the same among 
children as among adults. 

In fraternal twins, one child may be a taster and one 
may be a nontaster; but in identical twins, or even quin- 
tuplets, the reaction of each twin is the same. The Jour- 
nal of Heredity reported dramatic proof of this facet of 
PTC when the Dionne quintuplets were each given a 
small sample of the chemical in 1941. Their response 
was summed up emphatically and succinctly by six-year- 
(No, I don't like 
that.) Mrs. Dionne had much the same reaction. 

Dr. Josef Cohen and Dr. Donald P. Ogdon, of the 


old Yvonne: “Non, n’aime pas cela.” 


‘department of psychology at the University of Illinois, 


found another interesting quirk of PTC. The two men 
took a sample of saliva from the mouth of a taster and 
placed it on the tongue of a nontaster. But even with 
the taster’s saliva the nontaster was still blind to the 
bitterness of PTC. Another intriguing result was the 
finding that a taster must have his own saliva to react 
to PTC. Even if the saliva of another taster was placed 
on his tongue, the subject was unable to taste the chem- 
ical’s bitterness. Drs. Cohen and Ogdon concluded that 
the saliva is probably as (Continued on page 48) 
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by PETER C. GOULDING 


The Chinese and the American 
Indian are far ahead of 

the rest of us in the ability 

to taste the chemical, PTC. 





M5sr of us think of poison ivy as a 

hazard of summer outings in 

the woods and fields. Unfortunately, however, 

the three-leaved menace has no prejudice 

against human beings 

as near neighbors. It frequently turns up in highly 
civilized gardens; and has been known to form 
a beautifully luxurious growth up 

the side of a house. 

Everyone should know poison ivy and 
avoid it if possible. The rash it causes is allergic fwhich 
means the first exposure—maybe more—causef no re- 
action, But no one can count on permanent ghmunity. 
One good way to remove the oily allergen*from the 
skin is to wash immediately after exposure with a 
heavy lather of any good soap (which also happens to 
be reasonably effective against chiggers). If contact is 


ior bushy plants) can be recognized 


jlossy green leaves grouped in threes. 
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by PATRICIA JENKINS 


photos by Orlando (Three Lions) 


excessive or in open wounds, see a doctor. 

Several chemicals kill poison ivy. They are most effec- 

tive May through July, and in sunlight rather than 

shade. The best are hormone sprays such as 2,4,5-T 

combined with 2,4-D, but Ammate, borax and 

other chemicals also work. Follow the manufacturers’ 
directions. Several applications may be needed. 

The ivy’s oil clings to anything that touches the plant, 

so handle with caution any tools, pets and clothing that 

may be contaminated. 


Various sprays kill the ivy, but 


too. Before spraying, cover those 
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Here’s what your doctor can do when the body’s 


mechanism for control of bleeding begins to work overtim¢. 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB; M.D. 


OUR doctor can do a great deal about abnormal 
blood clots. He has medicines to keep clots from forming 
and to keep them from getting bigger. He has other 
medicines which help your body soften and carry away 
clots quickly. He can take clots out, or tie off vessels in 
which they might float to vital areas. From minor misery 
to major disease, the whole range of troubles in which 
blood clots have a place is being pushed back. 

Your blood vessels are the original puncture-proof 
tires. When they are ripped, slashed or torn, your blood 
itself seals off the holes. Blood in a test tube takes three 
or four minutes to gel, but tissue juices make it seal a 
wound much more quickly than that. This gelling of 
your main fuel-carrying juices causes trouble sometimes, 
but it is completely normal. In fact, it is vital. If your 


blood is made so that it is not able to clot at all, you 


may start to bleed internally from a dozen sources. 

This happened to Harry Jones. 

“He's in shock, Doctor,” the night nurse said. “Pale 
weak and sweating. I can hardly get his pulse.” 

Harry was flat in bed, tilted with his head lower than 
his feet. The doctor checked his heart, felt his abdomen 
and looked at results of the tests that had been run. 

“It's not his heart,” he said. “The clot we were fighting 
there isn't any bigger. But I think we've overdone it 
His blood won't clot at all. He’s bleeding into the gut.’ 

A big dose of vitamin K cancelled out the clot-stopping 
medicine. Harry Jones made a quick comeback. 

This danger keeps doctors from using clot-stopping 
medicine as much as they would like. Careful, frequent 
laboratory tests keep this risk down, but cannot elimi 


nate it altogether. There are many times when these 
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new medicines are more than worth while, however. 

A coronary heart attack like the one for which Harry 
Jones was taking medicine is caused by a blood clot. 
This clot stops up one of the arteries to the heart muscle. 
It’s a serious situation already when this happens. But 
the clot is likely to spread, making it even more serious. 
The crucial coronary blood vessels are probably rough- 
ened and narrowed or the first attack wouldn't have 
happened. The blood flow through larger nearby vessels 
is slowed by the stoppage in the passage ahead of them, 
by nerve reflexes which clamp them down, and by the 
drop in blood pressure and pumping action which go 
with damage to the heart itself. 

Clot-stopping medicines keep the clot from spreading 
in spite of all these factors. Heparin, which must be given 
by injection, takes hold immediately. It is hard to keep 
at a workable level for very long without danger, so is 
usually used as a stopgap only. Tromexan can be taken 
in tablet form, and takes hold in one day. Dicumerol 
takes hold slowly over three or four days. It keeps further 
clots from forming after that time, and can be continued 
for months if necessary. 

Dicumerol also has a useful side action: it thins the 
blood without cutting its nourishment-carrying quality. 
This change in viscosity lets more blood flow through 
tiny, overloaded detour passages when the main blood 
vessels to an area are stopped up with clot. 

In severe or moderately severe coronary heart attacks, 
a clot-stopping, blood-thinning program saves many 
lives. It makes death, damage and later disability much 
less likely. 


Jaxer Pearson shifted so that she could see herself 
in the hospital mirror. Under the stiff bandage her belly 
muscles groaned a dull protest. She reached for her 
lipstick. 

“You must be better,” the doctor said from the door. 

“Almost human,” Janet replied. “After I put on my 
face I'll be ready to get out of this bed.” 

“Fine. I don't see why not.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Sure. You'd have been up days ago if it wasn’t for 
that little fever. We don't keep surgical patients down 
these days.” 

The doctor felt at Janet’s tummy. 

“Get up 15 minutes today,” he said. “I'll send the nurse 
in to help you.” 

As the nurse came in, Janet swung her feet over the 
side of the bed. 

“Gee, this feels great,” she said. Then a look of surprise 
spread over her face. 

“Not quite as strong as you thought?” the nurse said. 
Janet's face went pale. Sweat beaded her forehead. She 
fell back across the bed. 

“Doctor!” the nurse called, rubbing Janet's cold hands. 
The pulse was faint and fast.The girl seemed not to be 
breathing. Her doctor took one look and called for 
oxygen. 

“It’s a blood clot,” he said. A nerve-blocking shot was 
ready seconds later. In the next five minutes Janet pulled 
back into the ranks of the living. It was a hard pull. 
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This is what happens when a blood clot forms and 
breaks loose inside your veins. The clot floats along 
through bigger and bigger vessels until it goes through 
the heart. It is pumped with the blood into the lungs 
Here the vessels get smaller again. The clot gets to a 
passage which it cannot pass. It sticks, blocking off part 
of the circulation through the lungs and setting off a 
nerve reflex which makes the other vessels in the lung 
clamp down. Since every drop of blood intended for 
every body organ must go through the lung first, this 
makes the circulation fail suddenly. Collapse follows 
with death often close behind. 

If you get into trouble with this kind of floating clot 
or vein clot, your doctor may well jump in with clot- 
stopping heparin, tromexan or dicumerol. He may be 
able to ward off the trouble altogether by getting you 
on your feet right away after surgery or keeping you 
moving around in bed during an illness. Blood usually 


has to stagnate to clot in veins. Movement prevents this 


‘ 
Some day you might break your hip or have some 


little movement is 
needed. Then your doctor may tell you that your leg 
veins should be tied at the top of the thigh. This treat- 


ment, too, is aimed at keeping floating clots from strik- 


condition where long rest with 


ing you down. It is a simple operation, which can be 
done without even putting you to sleep. By picking a 
spot to tie the vein where there is a web of smaller vessels 
available to carry the blood, your doctor keeps you from 
But blood clots 
which form in the leg veins can't get to your lung any 


having any great difficulty afterward 


longer. If they do form—and in some conditions they will 
do so in one out of three patients—they won't be able 
to do much harm. 

Surgery for blood clots sometimes takes a much more 
dramatic form. A blood clot breaks loose and lodges in 
your lung. You go into shock. Medicines don't bring you 
around. At this point, emergency surgery still has a 
good chance of pulling you through. You may actually 
be snatched from the brink of the grave by an operation. 
The clot can be taken out of the lung. 

Operations for taking out clots are much more com- 
mon in another type of disease. When your heart is 
fighting an uphill battle, it gets bigger. It not only grows 
to help meet the load, it also inflates. The thin-walled 
antechambers whose job is to feed a charge of blood 
to the main pumping chambers at each heartbeat may 
stretch to teacup size. Pushed out of shape like this, 
they cannot empty themselves. A clot often forms in 
the stagnant portion. 

Of itself this clot does little harm. But pieces of it 
break off. They float through the bloodstream until they 
get into a passage too small for them. Each such stuck 
clot stops up the blood flow through an artery or branch. 
In various vital organs, little patches are cut off from 
nourishment and die or cease to work. If enough of any 
one organ is knocked out, loss of its function may bring 
death. 

Although surgery for the clot in the heart itself is not 
usually done, the floating clots may be removed as soon 
as they get stuck. Surgeons save (Continued on page 50) 
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Few prescriptions for good health are as easy to take 
as the recommended two weeks’ or more vacation each 
year for everyone. Physicians remind us that man can 
do an incredible amount of work. He can, that is, if he 
sandwiches intervals of complete relaxation between 
periods of activity. We might add that not only a change 
of pace but a change in surroundings is needed. With 
this in mind, we can plan the vacation that will do us 
the most good. 

Whether we go West to a dude ranch or East to the 
sea shore or board a clipper for faraway places, groom- 
ing needs do not differ basically. Few of us go where we 
can completely forget how we look. Even in some far- 
away retreat, well established beauty habits are so au- 
tomatic that they will probably not be neglected. 

No matter where you roam, beauty care essentials are 
sufficiently important to rate precious suitcase space. 
Unless your vacation will be spent in large cities with 
familiar shopping areas, carry enough to last the time 
you will be away. Though most large manufacturers at 
tempt to keep cosmetic counters well stocked here and 
abroad, you may have some trouble purchasing your 
usual brand and exact shade, and precious vacation time 
may be wasted shopping around. This problem is mag- 
nified the farther from the United States you roam. 

Most cosmetic manufacturers have bowed to Ameri- 
can wanderlust and the demand for convenient pack- 
ages. They know that experienced travelers are wary of 
breakable containers and liquids not packaged in spill- 
proof bottles. Often with some reluctance, they sacrifice 
artistry so that containers are sturdy and travelproof. 
However, if your favorite brands are not packable, you 
can purchase special travel kits. Just transfer your cos- 
metics to plastic jars and bottles which fit into the water- 
proof zipper case. Beauty aids which come in tubes are 
space-savers because the tube can be rolled up as the 
contents are used. 

Almost every liquid cosmetic can also be found in 
stick or solid form. This is true of makeup bases, deodor- 
ants, skin cleansers, shampoos, hair fixatives and co- 
lognes. This may not be the case with your favorite per- 
fume. We are told that oils used in some perfumes lose 
their characteristic fragrance if incorporated into a solid 
stick. They smell pleasant, but the real beauty of many 
of the perfume masterpieces is lost if their base is altered 


in any way. This is the reason you may not be able to 
find your preferred fragrance as a cologne stick. But if 
you are that devoted to any one brand, you will not mind 
a little extra trouble to insure its safe passage. Before 
packing, fill a purse flacon with enough perfume to last 
you en route. Then, being certain that the ground glass 
top of the original bottle is twisted tightly, melt candl 
wax around the stopper at the point where it goes into 
the neck of the bottle. Pack a small candle so that you 
can repeat this process for the return trip or as often as 
necessary. You may, if you prefer, purchase some inex 
pensive pharmaceutical corks from your druggist. They 
often fit more tightly than the original stopper and may 
be adequate for safe transport of the liquid within. Nail 
polish should not be used to secure perfume tops, since 
the alcohol base may dissolve the seal. Usually bottles 
should be no more than three-fourths full, since liquids 
expand at high temperatures and—if you are flying 
high altitudes 


grance products on your trip will prove more than worth 


Busy sightseers will tell you that tra 
the suitcase space they take. A refreshing perfume or a 
cooling cologne stick will do wonders to lift the spirits 
during an action-packed summer's day. Both can be 
carried easily in your purse 

Your list ot essentials may change with youl destina 
tion. Hard, cold water, for example, may be a major 
problem for the European traveler, especially in small 
towns. Nor is this woe limited to distant shores, since 75 
percent of the water in this country is also hard. If you 
are going where hard water will make skin care, sham 
poos and even laundry tough going, water-softening 
products are essential. Bath oil in capsule form and 
bubble bath in packets serve the double purpose of sof- 
tening bath water and adding fragrance. The bath may 
take on added importance while touring, for this may 
be your only relaxation each day 

For many foreign lands, travel experts suggest that it 
is a good idea to take along both toilet and laundry 
soap, since not all hotel and lodging accommodations 
supply soap When one is all set to get into a tub at mid- 
night or wash out nylons for morning wear, it is discon- 
certing, to say the least, to find oneself without soap 
Travel wardrobes are often composed largely of hand 
washables. For this reason, it is convenient to carry small 
52) 


packets each containing Continued on page 


What to take is often less of a problem than how to pack it. 


Here are practical hints on both. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


by VERONICA LUCEY CONLEY 


Secretary of the American Medical Association Committee on Cosmetics 
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The author's prematurely snowy hair constantly brings her compliments, and many people 
want to know how she washes it. Her ‘‘shocking recipe’’ is in the article, along with a 


stay-young philosophy that starts with ‘‘an extra smile a day for every 20 gray hairs."’ 


> 





Whether you want to conceal it, live with it or 


iurn it into a striking asset, you'll be interested in these 


ings to do about GRAY HAIR 


His is a famous name in entertainment. At sight of his 
well-known smile and thick brown hair, his admirers 
break into applause. Only his manager and beauty 
operator know that his hair is dyed to cover premature 
grayness. 

Motion picture actress Barbara Stanwyck, on the con- 
trary, publicly announced that she isn’t going to dye her 
graying hair. It photographs beautifully and hasn't hurt 
her popularity or income. 

Recently, I met a stunning young woman about 22 
years old and obviously expecting a baby. Her white hair 
was so beautiful that I began, “I’m studying about pre- 
mature gray hair—” 

“But mine’s not premature,” she interrupted. “It’s 
really medium brown, but I had it bleached and dyed 
silver.” 

Researching further, I learned from wigmakers that 
they make gray or white wigs for social as well as stage 
use. 

You can summarize: some people conceal gray hair; 
others accept gray hair; a few buy gray hair by choice. 

Doctors have a name for gray hair: canities, pro- 
nounced ka-NnisH-i-eez. Premature gray hair presents a 
few gray hairs in infancy or childhood, the hair is notice- 
ably gray in the twenties, and snowy by 35 or 40. The 
white forelock or blaze is a rare and charming special 
case of premature gray hair and, like other premature 
gray hair, is hereditary. 

Normal graying begins with a few gray hairs around 
35 and probably never reaches the snowy stage naturally, 
though it may be bleached and dyed silver. 

No preventive for gray hair, other than choosing your 
ancestors carefully, is known today. If both your parents 
were white at 40, you'd better plan on premature gray 
hair. Neither is there any cure known today, no liquid 
application, no vitamin pill that will reverse gray hair, 
though doctors have reported a few cases where hair 
turning gray during an illness spontaneously recovered 
some normal color with restored health. Fame and 
fortune will crown the person who finds a way to prevent 
gray hair, or produce normally snowy hair. 


The term “gray hair” is not literally true. Most gray 
hair gets its gray effect from a mixture of normally 
colored hair and a growing number of white hairs. Quite 
rarely, an individual hair contains a mixture of pigments 
which makes it truly gray. 

“I would guess,” a famous manufacturer of hair color- 
ing wrote me, “that about 25 percent of the people in 
this country have premature gray hair, with more women 
than men.” A manufacturer estimates that at least 60 
percent of all prematurely gray women use artificial 
coloring. One barber with a sophisticated clientele says 
that about five percent of his customers have their gray 
hair covered up. 


Premature gray hair has both subjective and objective 


effects. In research tests at Duke University, men 
guessed the ages of graying women at from five to 12 
years older than a comparable group of men judged 
these same women’s ages after their hair was tinted 
The Chinese traditionally venerate age; Americans are 
popularly supposed to venerate youth. A gray-haired 
person might ask, “Will an older appearance be an asset, 
a liability or a matter of indifference to me, socially and 
financially?” 

As to subjective effects, if you're the subject, remem- 
ber you see your own gray hair only when you look in 
the mirror. Some people look often in a mirror, others 
rarely. 

Be prepared for numerous remarks as your hair starts 
to gray. People seem to regard their friends’ grayness 
along with the weather, as open game for casual com- 
ment. 

You may expect two types of remark to annoy vou 
One goes, “Don’t you hope your hair turns fast, since it’s 
turning?” Of course you don't, especially if the graying 
is premature. You want to keep your normal color as 
long as you can, unless you're an ultramodern who pays 
for a silver dye. 

The other irritating comment goes, “I hope you won't 
dye your hair. Dyed hair makes your face look so harsh.” 
That just isn’t true. The old metallic dyes gave a harsh 
color, but today a professional hair colorist says, “It’s 
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Glove tan, 
moccasin toe 
oxford. Avail- 
able in sun tan, 
red, white, brown 
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and green. 


Tan kid with 
alligator tip, foxing 
and heel cover. 

V tip, 3 eyelet tie. 


There is a FOOT-SO-PORT store in all leading 
towns and cities. See your Classified Directory 
or write 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE COMPANY 


A Division of Musebeck Shoe Company 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


NOW...Give ene Baby 
ALl- TOGETHER SAFETY 
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Makes Loving Care | 

A Family Affair 
Let Baby enjoy family living 
out of reach of danger in the 
new tumble-proof BABEE-TENDA® 
Feed-and-Play Chair. Many ex- 
tra features plus years-ahead use- 
fulness. Be sure to see the genuine. 
Call your local Basee-TENDA® 
agency or mail coupon. 


See the new TENDA® PLAY-CRIB. 
Many Uses. Saves space and money. 


THE BABEE TENDA®CORP., Dept.74F 
750 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, — 


THE BABEE-TENDA® CORP., Dept. 74-F 

750 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Please send facts on BABEE-TENDA® Safety Chair 
and Play-Crib. Include FREE child-care booklet. 
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* 
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Ton that you've had 


| ; 
of what to expect if premature gray 


gray 


| hairs to cut, 


hard to tell the difference between a 


| successful coloring job and natural 


the great-grandmother 
of 80 with dyed hair might have a 


color.” True, 
because 
But the 
30 with premature 


softer look with gray hair 
her complexion has aged. 
person of 20 or 
gray hair has no comparable aging 


of complexion and may be justifiably 


| annoyed with anyone who implies it. 


If the person wants to spend the time 


and the money to have a softly natu- 


ral dye job, it’s a personal affair. 
suggestion 


hair is in your family tree, here are 13 


| hints for handling it. 


1. Cut off or pluck out your earliest 
As they 
Twenty 


(really white) hairs. 


grow back, cut them again. 
gray hairs do no one any good. 


2. When you have 


too many gray 
try a home rinse or dye 


color. A 
washes out with the next shampoo 


of your normal hair rinse 
except that it may not rinse out from 
the permanented portion of women’s 
hair, which seems to be more absorb- 
ent. Therefore, try your rinse shortly 
before you need a new permanent, so 
that any unwanted color results may 
be cut off. 
might prefer a red-tone rinse to cover 
the white but affect the 
dark. 


3. Keep your eyebrows and eye 


If your hair is dark, you 


hairs not 


lashes dark. Typically, they gray later 





Technical Tichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of Today’s 
Health. 19 for the 
swers. 

1. What quality in teen-agers is 
for adults? 


Turn to page an- 


highly instructive 
2. What may happen to perfumes 
made in stick form? 
3. In 
baby’s crying indicate? 
4. What are four 
in giving artificial respiration? 


most instances, what does 


possible dangers 


5. Why is diabetes harder to con- 
trol in a child than in an adult? 

6. What are two nian qualities 
|of poison ivy leaves? 

7. At what age does parental guid- 
ance of children become difficult? 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


than the hair, 
dark, 


touching them up for 20 years after 


so if theyre normally 


you wont have to consider 


you are prematurely gray. However, 
if eyebrows are normally blond or 
pale, darkening them when the head 
hair starts to gray will make a pleas- 
ing frame and contrast for your face. 

You have heard, perhaps, of people 


blind 


and eyelashes; 


years ago who became from 
using dyes on brows 
banned from use 
to the 


Association's 


such dyes are now 
for this purpose. According 
Medical 
Committee on 


American 


Cosmetics, “In gen- 


eral, mascaras and eyebrow pencils 


can be used without unfavorable 


reactions by the average person. 
Even the most innocuous preparation 


cannot, however, be claimed to be 


safe for everyone, since the possi- 
bility of sensitization in some people 
is ever-present. 

“Mascaras and pencils 
will effectively color white or blond 
We that 


only preparations formulated specifi- 


eyebrow 


evelashes. would suggest 
cally as mascaras or eyebrow pencils 
We 


discourage any experimentation with 


be used for this purpose. would 
chemicals or other preparations by 
the public in an effort to find a sub- 
stitute for commercial lash and brow 
coloring products.” Don't take 
chances! 

4. Women may utilize the fact that 
first 


temples and face by wearing an updo 


hair usually grays around the 
hair style for several years while the 
back hair Then the 
gray temple hair appears as a garnish 


is unchanged. 


instead of the main dish. 
and different colors 
The blue- 


haired person who has looked well 


5. Wear more 
as the hair grays. eyed, red- 
with orange-red lipstick and golden 


brown dresses should drop those 
colors. She now needs clear red lip- 
stick and the blues and grays which 
blondes wear. A prematurely gray 
man may wear colorful ties and sport 
but 


and women who 


and suits of color 
Both men 
are graying find navy more becoming 
than black. 
White 
omitted while hair is in the pepper- 
Once com- 


again can 


shirts any 


brown. 


trimmings should be 


and-salt stage. youre 
pletely 


white, always with plenty of warm 


gray, you wear 


color accent. 
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Although pastel colors go beauti- 
fully with prematurely gray hair, 
some people associate pastels with 
weakness. After too many compli- 
ments on how Dresden-delicate I 
looked in pink, with my premature 
white hair, I bought a flaming red 
scarf and matching red earrings to 
spice a soft blue suit. 

6. Practice cheerfulness. Don't act 
like a gray and gloomy day because 
you have gray hair. For every 20 gray 
hairs, practice one extra smile per 
day. If you have the radiantly happy 
face of the young expectant mother 
with the dyed silver hair, you'll affect 
people as blond, not gray. 

7. Keep alert, physically and men- 
tally. Another cliché is “gray and 
feeble.” Remember how successfully 
Helen Hayes appeared in her Vic- 
toria Regina at all ages from 18 to 
80? She did it primarily with gestures, 
the gestures of youth and the gestures 
of increasing age. 

Sit tall; stand tall. Get up from a 
chair using your leg muscles, not a 
shove from your hands. Sit down 
using your leg muscles all the way, 
not dropping like a sack the last 
several inches. Listen to others wide- 
awake. A quality of youth is interest 
in new ideas. If your friends always 
get new ideas from you, they won't 
find you “old and gray.” 

8. Use good sense about health, 
especially about keeping slim. Give 
your gray hair a young figure, and it 
will look prematurely gray all your 
life. Walk more than you used to. 
Sleep more than you used to. Practice 
good skin care so you'll have a clear 
complexion to complement your light 
hair. 

9. Keep prematurely snowy hair 
superclean and glossy. You may have 
to wash it more often; brushing helps 
the gloss. 

So many people have asked me 
how I wash my prematurely snowy 
hair that [ll pass along my shocking 
recipe. I wash my hair at home, using 
three latherings with the same pow- 
der detergent we use for handwash- 
ing dishes, and rinse to the squeaky 
stage. That leaves white hair thor- 
oughly clean, and completely clean 
hair is dull because it has no oil to 
give it gloss. When my hair is almost 
dry, I put two drops of liquid lanolin 
hair dressing in each palm and rub it 


“I'm looking for some paint that won't run down my arm 


through my hair, followed by brush- 
ing with a clean brush. Afterward, I 
have a wave set at a beauty shop. 
A friend uses half a package of 
platinum rinse at home with stun- 
results. Since I dislike any 
“blue” look on myself, I resist all 


ning 


offers of rinses. 
10. Keep prematurely gray 
softly curled; it’s kinder to the owner. 
11. Consider yourself lucky if your 
mate is older. No one enjoys having 


hair 


some stupid person ask if he or she is 
the parent of one’s spouse. If you 
know, from your heredity, that youll 
be white in your twenties, vou may 
consider an older mate. Or you may 
forget this completely, because true 
love keeps the soul forever youthful. 

12. Like people and things. When 
youre actively liking people, you're 
happy and you forget your gray hair. 
In return, people like you because 


youre happy and because you like 


them. 

13. If you wish, dye your hair. 
There’s no more morality in dyeing 
hair than in shaving. Both change the 
vagaries of nature. But do be artistic 
about it. 

Psychiatrists and skin specialists 
agree that a great deal of good can be 


done by the proper use of dyes. If 
youre an entertainer or in an occupa- 
tion which prizes youth, hair dye may 
be important in your success. Where 
one of a married couple has snowy 
hair prematurely and this makes him 
or his mate self-conscious, hair dye- 
make the 
comfortable. 


ing may marriage more 

If you plan on using a paraphen- 
ylene-diamine type hair dye, make a 
sensitivity test first on the back-of- 
neck hair, before every dyeing. You 
may go for vears with no trouble, 
then suddenly have a severe reaction 
with the Once 


sensitivity arises, you always face the 


identical product 
danger of a reaction, and you must 
never again use a paraphenylene- 
diamine type of dye 

The widely used metallic-salt hair 
dves are not sensitizers and don't re- 
quire a patch test 

Bleaches are practically nonpoi- 
sonous, and a skillful operator can get 
almost any blond shade. But in time 
the hair may become weakened or 
turn brittle 

Remember that gray is a state of 


What 


ever color you dec ide to wear your 


mind as well as a visible fact 


hair, make it a dramatic asset, 





FREE MATERNITY 
STYLE CATALOG 


THOUSANDS of Expectant 
Mothers save money on Mater- 
nity Styles by shopping from 
CRAWFORD’S World Famous Ma- 
ternity Catalog. Illustrated,with 
hundreds of economy - priced 
Maternity dresses, suits, sepa- 
rates, sportswear, girdles, bras, 
lingerie. Yours FREE on request! 


FREE GIFT CHECK 


CRAWFORD’S, World's Largest 
Maternity Style Center, will mail you a FREE Bona-Fide 
Check to spend on your first order. This gives you @ big dis- 
count in addition to many money-saving values. Every gar- 
ment GUARANTEED or money refunded. Write teday for 
FREE GIFT CHLCK and CRAWFORD’S 96-page catalog of 
exclusive Maternity Fashions. (Mailed in plain envelope) 


Crawfords 


Dept. 166 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14, Mo. 








THE BOTTLE YOU’VE WANTED 


FLAT PANEL © STOPS ROLLING 


The new bottle. ROUND 
inside for fast, sure clean- 
i FLAT panel outside 
prevents rolling. Bacteria 
can’t lodge in its smooth, 
curving interior. Red color 
scales. Get STEADIFEED 
COLOR-ROUND Nursers for 
your baby—today. 


If Dealer can’t supply, write 


SEARER RUBBER co., Akron 4, Ohio 


IT’S ROUND INSIDE 
No Bacteria-Catching 
Panels or Corners 








NOW! With Super-Powered Radioear 850 
New Thousands can enjoy 


HIDDEN HEARING! 


You may be among the thousands who 
have suffered embarrassing years of awk- 
ward amplifiers, dangling cords, buttons. 


BUT NOT ANY MORE! RADIOEAR 850 
makes hidden hearing available even to 
many formerly “impossible” losses. For 
women: hair hides completely. For men: 
only a thin transparent tube shows. 

SO POWERFUL—you may NEVER have to 
use its full volume! 

SO CLEAR—at normal use levels, distor- 
tion is less than 2°,—a level acceptable 
in expensive high-fidelity phonographs. 

SO ECONOMICAL—you can expect up to 
twenty hours of brilliant hearing for as 
little as one penny! 

FOR TELEPHONE USERS—WONDERFUL NEWS! 

No more fussing with volume controls. A 

flip of a switch for good phone hearing! 
Learn all about the ALL-NEW RADIO- 

EAR 850. Mail this coupon for our free 

6-page booklet No. 546. 


-radioear - 


CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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Street 
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Will Your Teen-Ager Become a Responsible Citizen? 


(Continued from page 13) 


|child be a leader? Do you force him 
| to try to achieve beyond his capacity, 
or do you accept his shortcomings, 
| and let him pace himself? Is he being 
trained for economic competence? 


money? 


Does he know the value of 
Is he given a chance to earn it? Does 
he respect the dignity of work? 

His PLace IN THE Famity. Are 
your child’s friends welcome in your 
home? Does he participate in your 
plans and projects? Does he feel im- 
portant as a member of the tamily? 

Does he have respect for ownership 
as well as for sharing? Has he learned 
| good sportsmanship, and how to ac- 
cept defeat? Do you really talk things 


over in your family? Are the reading 
of great books and the enjoyment of 
good plays, concerts or art exhibits 
important enough to compete with 
Do 
you worship together? Do you sing 


sports in home conversations? 
and play together? Do you take hikes 
once in a while? How observant is he 
of the wonders of the outdoors? 

By trying to answer questions such 
as these squarely you may know how 
good a job you are doing in preparing 
your child for the role he must as- 
sume as a responsible parent and 
citizen. 

Marie A, Hinricus, M.D. 


Chicago Board of Education 


Scientific “Taste Secret” 


(Continued from page 36) 


individual as people’s fingerprints. 

But there was still another side to 
PTC, a side relatively unexplored 
even today. Twenty-five to 30 percent 
of the general population are non- 
tasters. But among persons with dia- 


| betes mellitus or nodular goiter, 42 


percent are nontasters. The question 
still remains as to whether nontasters 
are more susceptible to these dis- 
eases, and if so, whether there is a 
possibility of earlier detection of the 


| disorders by means of this strange 
chemical. 


But with all of its odd traits, PTC 
still gave only a rough method of 
classifying people by taste. Then one 
day, while working in the Du Pont 
laboratories, Dr. Fox came on the 
discovery that a second chemical 
compound, sodium benzoate, also has 
the chameleon-like ability to react 


| differently in different people. It was 


the PTC story all over again, with 
one striking difference. While to most 
people, PTC was either bitter or 
tasteless, sodium benzoate could be 
either bitter, sweet, salty, sour or 
tasteless, with a significant number 


of tasters in each of the five groups. 
| Recently Edward F. Hoover, a chem- 
| ist, found that the same person may 


describe sodium benzoate differently 
on different days. But apparently, 
over any considerable period, it has 


one dominant taste for each person. 
Here appeared to be what scien- 
an 


had been 


objective method for classifying peo- 


tists long hunting 
ple’s tastes. 

Using the two compounds, Dr. Fox 
was able to separate people into ten 
categories. If both PTC and sodium 
benzoate taste bitter to you, you are 
“bitter-bitter.” If PTC is tasteless and 
sodium benzoate salty, you're “taste- 
less-salty,” and so on. Three-fourths 
of the public fall into four major 
groups—bitter-salty, bitter-sweet, bit- 
ter-bitter or tasteless-salty. More than 
likely you'll find yourself in one of 
these classes, and which one it is 
makes a sizable difference. 

If youre bitter-salty, consider your- 
self lucky, because you probably like 
almost all foods and combinations of 
foods. 

But pity your neighbor—or your 
bitter-bitter. To 
him, meals are more than likely an 


husband—who _ is 


unwelcome necessity, or at least a 
He likes bland 


foods and mild beverages and prob- 


very routine event. 
ably shies away from any dish that 
is very much out of the ordinary. 
Take sauerkraut, for instance. Dr. 
Fox found that of all the people who 
had an opinion on sauerkraut, about 
75 percent liked it. Among the flavor- 


liking bitter-salty people, however, 
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the percentage climbed to 83. And | 
among the bitter-bitter, the percent- | 
age of kraut-lovers dived to 52. 

Dr. Fox points out that there is an 
important lesson here for food manu- | 
facturers who taste-test a new prod- 
uct. Unless the panel has the right 
proportion of bitter-bitter and bitter- 
salty tasters, the final verdict is apt 
to be worthless as far as the general 
public is concerned. 

This taste-classification test 
also have applications in mass feed- 


may 


ing problems. Dr. Fox suggests that 
the Army, for example, might taste- 
test recruits and place them in com- 
panies accordingly. Thus the bitter- 
salty men might eat in one mess hall, 
getting the broad variety of foods 
they like. In another mess hall, for 
the bitter-bitter and bitter-sweet, a 
more restricted menu of blander 
foods could be offered. Veterans of 
Army cooking might welcome the 
suggestion. 

No one has yet worked out a do- 
it-yourself PTC test for wives to give 
but then 


moves slowly. The day may come 


their husbands, science 
when every hope chest includes a 
packet of PTC, and one of the first | 
questions after the proposal might be, | 
“Are bitter- 
salty?” 


you bitter-sweet, or 


Answers to 
Technical Tichlers 
(See page 46) 


1. Their (“Teen- | 
Agers Can Teach Us,” page 30.) 


self-confidence. 


... a gift they’ll 
never forget! 


Bring them the glamour and excite- 
ment of the colorful Old West! 


MAGALING - 


Acme Cowboy Boots 


ond Cowpuncher Cow 
boy Boots hove been 
oworded the Porents’ 
Mogazine Seal of 


Commendation, 


Boots for small children — $5.95 to $6.95 
Boots for boys ond girls — $7.95 to $12.95 
Boots for men and ladies — $12.95 to $22.50 


ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
ALSO MAKERS OF COWPUNCHER COWBOY BOOTS 


WORLD'S 


dramatic radio programs 


2. Fragrance may be lost. (“Cos- | 


metics for the Traveler,” page 42.) 


3. Mealtime is overdue. (“Should | 


You Just Let the Baby Cry?” page 
22.) 


4. Aggravating an injury; waiting 


too long; not clearing airway; press- | 


ing too hard. (“Artificial Respira- 
tion,” page 17.) 


Listen to the music of famous composers 
played on the organ... 


a discussion of their health problems ( 


LARGEST 


BOOTMAKERS 





Lull; 

Lisz 

G/lui k 

Von Weber 
Gounod 
Ranieau 
and hear Smetana 
Donizetti 
Rossini 
Offenbach 
Frank 
Bizet 


in INTERLUDE 





Inquire of your local medical society for time and station. 


Poison Ivy and Oak 


Water Safety 


Highway Safety 


Sun and Sorrou 


5. Growth needs, physical develop- | 


ment and activities vary greatly in | 


children. (“Camps for Diabetic Chil- 
dren,” page 26. ) 

6. They are glossy green, and grow 
in groups of three. (“Poison Ivy,” 
page 38.) 

7. At 
Teen-Ager 
Citizen?” page 13.) 


adolescence. Your 


(“Will 


Become a_ Responsible 





Ha} Fevei 


Summer Insects 


| High Powered Vacation 


Bab ) He alt} 


Summer Eating 


Keep Cool 


Farm Hazards 
Air Conditioning 


Summer Clothing 





Good advice on how to make summer a 
pleasure, rather than a burden, 

may be heard in this series, 

entitled 


JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST 


Produced under the supervison 

of the Bureau of Health Education 

of the American Medical Association 

by Marshall-Hester Productions, New York 
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FOUNDATION LOTION : Hypo-Allergenic 

FOR OILY SKIN : Cosmetics— 

e Reduces excess : 

oiliness : Economical— only 

e Conceals minor 

blemishes 

e Assures smoother 

texture and more even 

skin color for hours 

@ Free from oils, fats 

and waxes 





Three flattering 
natural skin 
tones 
@ LIGHT 
@ MEDIUM 

@ DARK 


MARCELLE COSMETICS, INC. 
Cosmetics for Sensitive and Allergic Skin 
1741 North Western Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
Rush to me at once my trial size Marcelle founda- 
tion lotion for oily skin. 
Enclosed please find 10¢ (in coin) for handling. 
Check shade desired 
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DIAPARENE 


An 
cornstarch base, 


antiseptic baby powder with a 
recommended 
by physicians. Prevents prickly heat, 


diaper rash and chafing. 


often 
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_—— 


“I don’t want to grow up big and strong like you. I'd rather be pale 


and interesting.” 


Blood Clots 


(Continued from page 41) 


many limbs which in 
would have had to be amputated. 


When signs of stoppage of an artery 


past years 


show up—sudden pain, paleness, 
coldness, and weakness of an arm or 
leg—the surgeon has from two to six 
hours before the clot becomes stuck 
to the vessel wall or damage to the 





| bloodless limb is permanent. Some- 
| times the part is frozen to stretch this 
| period out, especially if the patient's 
| condition needs to be built up before 
| operation. The artery is opened and 
| the clot sucked out with a rubber 
| tube. Then the vessel wall is stitched 
up smoothly. In some cases this can 
be done even if the clot hits in the 
brain or some other vital organ. 

Not all clots are serious. Joe Pres- 
ton’s had 
scare out of one, for instance. 

“I knew I shouldn't let him play 
college football,” she told her doctor, 


mother an unnecessary 


pulling a crumpled letter from her 
purse. “Now look what's happened. 
He’s got a blood clot in his leg.” 

Her doctor read the letter. 

“This isn’t anything to get stirred 
up about,” he said patting Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s hand. “He has a blood clot in 
his thigh muscles. That’s just like a 





bruise, only a bit bigger and a bit 


deeper. He'll be as good as new in a 
couple of weeks.” 

When injury tears blood vessels so 
badly that there is a pool of blood, 
the area will stay sore until your body 
can carry all of that blood away. In 
very bad cases, this takes so long that 
scar tissue will bind muscle fibers and 
joint moorings together. Then stiff- 
ness and aching may linger on for 
years. Other damage, like sprained 
ligaments or pulled muscle fibers, 
have long received the blame for 
bad 
know that the blood clot is to blame. 

This kind of blood clot is being, 
fought today with another new drug 


these results. Doctors today 


called hyaluronidase. Even a_ tiny 
amount of this material makes any 
kind of fluid spread through the 
tissues of the area and soak up into 
By 


putting some under the skin where 


nearby normal blood vessels. 
a quart-sized injection is to be made, 
doctors find the body comfortably 
blots up the whole dose in less than 
an hour, instead of the eight hours 
it used to take. The same speeding 
of the body’s blotting power works 
on blood pools. In everything from 
sprained ankles to muscle bruises, 


doctors find hyaluronidase speeds 
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healing and lessens later trouble. If 
leakage from torn blood vessels is a 
big factor in any injury you may have, 
your doctor will probably keep down 
blood clot formation by injecting this 
new drug. 


a sugge stion 
ue hope proves hie lpful 


Another approach to bruises and 
tears is now under trial. Several fam- 





ilies of germs know how to make! 
chemicals called streptokinase and 
streptodornase. These dissolve the 
protein scaffolding on which a clot 
is formed. In purified form, these 
chemicals can be injected into your 
system after you've had a beating or | 
an accident. They keep leaked-out | 
blood from staying in lumps within | 
bruises and sprains. Bad_ bruises, 
black eyes and bone or muscle 
bruises can often be healed com-| 
pletely in two or three days with the | 
aid of these new drugs. 

Blood clots still play an important 
part in many deadly diseases. Your 
doctor can greatly cut this danger for 
you with weapons already in his 
hands. There are few fields where 
medicine has moved faster in bring- 
ing a vital process under control. In 
the future, this mastery will keep you 
from abnormal 


increasingly safe 


blood clots. 


OUR 
OBJECTIVES 


To convey 

useful information about 
healthful living, and 

to do so 

in an interesting manner; 
to interpret 

doctors and patients 

to each other; 

to encourage 

the proper use 

of good medical service 
and discourage 

quackery, pseudo-science 
and superstition; 

to promote 

mental and emotional health, 
and to enhance 

joy and satisfaction 

in living. 
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First Time toddler tries on Daddy's 
hat or drapes a blanket around him- 
self, dressing up becomes a part of 
growing up. Start early to build a 
reserve of costumes. Old hats give a 
good head start to pretending. Add 
vest and fancy tie, boy becomes 
a man. Watch Betsy blossom in 
lace curtain stole, carrying outsize 
handbag full of “‘lady-things” like 
comb, compact and pair of your old 
gloves. Avoid tall heels (turn ankles). 


Keep candy-box bows and slightly 
tired artificial flowers and ‘“‘jewelry” 
for an accessory box. 


Going Travelling usually seems to 
go along with dressing up. So, use 
real suitcase to store costumes or 
decorate carton for a trunk. 


- 


by Arlene Jennrich 


Boys have just as good 
a time as girls in this 
dressing up business. 
They don’t go so much 
for playing Daddy but 
they want to be police, 
cowboy, Indian and such, 


x he Up 


Besides playing grownup, children 
get going on inspired imagination 
when costumed. With drawstring 
thru hem of yard of bright cloth, 
you can make a cape for ringmaster, 
magician or mystery man. Mous- 
taches help. Tall hat can be card- 
board cylinder taped to a brim. 


White Shirt belted around a little 
tummy makes good nurse costume, 
with red cross armband — white 
paper headband. Bandana, sun visor 
and overalls can make an engineer — 
sofa and chairs, a train. 

Rainy Day play with diversified cos- 
tume chest — or for any day — suggests 
theatricals, Tv shows, and all sorts 
of ideas for hours of constructive, 
wholesome fun. 


A wholesome, delicious treat! 


The refreshing flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum delights 


and satisfies — yet it is 


never rich or filling. And natural chewing 


helps keep young teeth clean, attractive. 





A dramatic chapter of 
medical history still 


in the making 


The Fight for 
FLUORIDATION 


By Donato R. McNei 


“A crystal-clear picture of 
what the fight is really about 
and the motives and methods 

of the opposing camps.” 
—BenJAMIN Spock, M.D. 
At all 


bookstores 


$5.00 
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BUY 
United States 


Savings Bonds 


NOW 














People 60 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burdening 
your family. Mail a postcard or letter, 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no 
one will call on you. You can handle 
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Cosmetics for the Traveler 


(Continued from page 43) 


enough water softener and detergent 
powder for a sink full of clothing. 
Unwrapped perfumed soap cakes 
placed among your belongings will 
help offset that “close” odor that so 
often clings to suitcase contents. 
Small sachet tablets tucked here and 
there will have a similar freshening 
effect. 


W aren at home or abroad, a 
grooming must which requires con- 
stant attention is the removal of un- 


|derarm and leg hair. If you are an 
| enthusiast of the specially designed 
| electric shaver, you may find it a dis- 


appointing traveler. The electric sys- 


|tems in other countries may differ 
|. : < 
from ours and a special attachment 


has to be added. This is impractical 
for the average tourist. A safety razor 
Some 
people suggest depilatories instead. 


is more versatile and useful. 
But unless you are an experienced 
user, they are not recommended. 


often necessary to get 


|maximum results with depilatories 


and a vacation is not the time for ex- 


perimentation. 


Hair grooming aids are particu- 
larly useful because hair may be your 
most troublesome problem. Purse- 
size and larger aerosol hair fixatives 
pack easily. Tiny hair color crayons 
for temporary touch-ups will come in 
handy for those with tinted hair. 
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Take along enough bobby pins and 
curlers for the trip and, perhaps, add 
a small hair dryer if you are going to 
be in the water a good deal. 

Two new products particularly 
well suited for travel recently caught 
my eye. Like many others, you may 
have kept fingers crossed when pack- 
ing nail lacquer. Now this cosmetic 
can be purchased in a metal tube op- 
erating somewhat like a fountain 
pen. You uncap the tube, tip it down 
and out pops a brush loaded with 
just the right amount of color, Tip it 
up and reload the brush. Cap it and 
the package is leakproof and spill- 
proof. The manufacturer says each 
tube is good for up to 400 applica- 
tions, and it comes in 12 colors. 

If you are one of the many who ob- 
ject to the application of a cream de- 
odorant with the fingers, a newly 
developed applicator will please you. 
The new plastic tube is shaped like 
an oversized lipstick. A twist of the 
swivel base releases just enough 
cream for one application through a 
small opening at the top. The top can 
be used to distribute the cream. 

You will have no difficulty finding 
sun tan preparations packaged for 
travel. However, in order for them to 
be worth suitcase space, they must be 
used carefully as directed. Other- 
wise, Overexposure may be encour- 
aged and a severe sunburn result, All 
who have experienced such a burn 
will agree that this is the best way to 
ruin even the best-planned vacation. 
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SS Weight- watchers: 
Use REALEMON for 
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REALEMON frozen 
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First Citizen, Good Neighbor and President of the A.M.A. 


(Continued from page 35) 


and a number of captains, beach sur- 
geons, instructors, policemen and am- 
bulance drivers. 

One of Dr. Allman’s pathology in- 
structors at Jefferson was Dr. George 
F. Lull, now secretary and general 
Medical 
Association. A Dr. 
James R. Reuling of Windemere, 
Fla., former speaker of the A.M.A. 
pres- 


manager of the American 


classmate was 


House of Delegates and 
ently a member of the Board of 
Trustees. They graduated from Jef- 


terson in 1914. 


Dr. Allman interned at Atlantic 
City hospital in 1914-15 and there he 
met a pretty nurse, Katherine Both- 
well. They were married in Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 1, 1922. Mrs. Allman 
has long been active in the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the American Medical 
\ssociation, and became its president 
in June, 1949. When Dr. Allman was 
named president-elect of the A.M.A. 
at the Chicago meeting in 1956 it 
marked the first time that a husband 
and wife were ever elected to the two 
top offices. 
On Nov. 10, 1915, at the age of 23, 
Dr. Allman turned the key in the 
| front door of the family home at 104 
| St. Charles Place and opened his 
| professional offices. 
| It was in the family home that Dr. 
Allman carried on his entire 35 years 
of practice. The home today has a 
comfortable “lived-in” appearance 
‘and Dr. Allman still sees many of his 
old-time patients there even though 
ihe has a beach home where he lives 
| most of the time. 
“This old home,” Dr. Allman says, 
| “has seen much sadness and, fortu- 
‘nately, much happiness.” A city land- 
|mark today, it was built to last vir- 
tually forever. It has parquet floors 
| throughout, fine woodwork and large 
| rooms. On the second floor is a 12x14- 
‘foot den papered entirely with cigar 
bands. 
“It was father’s hobby,” he says. 
| “With painstaking care, father put up 
284,000 bands on the walls and ceil- 
ing. Each had to be cut and trimmed 
|and then pasted, individually, to the 
| walls. The job took years. When it 


was finally completed in 1922, father 
put on a coat of shellac and, as you 
can see, the imprints on the bands 
are clearly visible. Father enjoyed the 
fruits of his labors for eight years, 
until he died in 1930.” 

The big entrance to his St. Charles 
Place home is graced with an antique 
the 


gift of Congressman Bacharach to the 


treasure, a grandfather's clock. 


Allmans on their wedding day. There 
is only one other clock like it in the 
country. 

The home is filled with gifts from 
grateful patients, too. One patient of 
Syrian extraction delivered an Ori- 
ental rug every Christmas and there 
are 20 such rugs of various sizes in 
the house today. 

Another patient, a fisherman, re- 
membered Dr. and Mrs. Allman ev 
ery Friday with a package of fresh 
fish which he delivered to their door. 
The operation was performed in 1924 
and the fisherman died in June, 1956, 
at the age of 75. 

“During this long period,” Dr. All- 
man said, “the package of fish was 
missed on our doorstep only twice. 
And now a son is carrying on the tra- 
dition of his father. That is certainly 
the deepest and most sincere affec- 
tion any patient could ever show to 
his doctor.” 


Dx. Allman’s waiting room. which 
was often filled to overflowing, con- 
tains many of his plaques, certificates 
and citations. His most recent is a 
resolution, adopted by the state sen- 
ate of New Jersey, calling him “the 
state’s No. 1 citizen” 
of his election to the presidency of 
the A.M.A. 

There is a gold citation from the 
Medical Society of Atlantic County 
“in recognition of David B. Allman’s 


in recognition 


medical accomplishments.” There are 
citations from the U.S. Navy for his 
service in World War I and from the 
U.S. Public Health Service in recog- 
nition of his work during World 
War II. 

Dr. Allman still uses the original 
oak desk which he bought when he 
started practice. Above the desk is a 
bronze plaque from the U.S. Coast 
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“Great scott, no! I thought you were the guide.” 


Guard. The doctor gave his 42-foot 
yacht, Alkada, to the Coast Guard 
during the war and the plaque is in 
recognition of “the outstanding serv- 
ice” it performed in the South Pacific. 


. 
4 é ° 
| or 34 years he gave—and still 
gives—gratuitous service to the men 
Atlantic 


City. This is by no means a small job 


and women who protect 
since the city’s fire department num- 
bers 450 men and the police force at 
times numbers 350. 

In 1927 an oil tank explosion sent 
{5 firemen to the hospital in only a 
few minutes’ time. Several years ago 
the fire chief’s car rammed one of the 
trucks on the way to a false alarm 
fire and 12 firemen were severely in- 
jured. One man suffered a leg ampu- 
tation in the crash. 

“The accident occurred at a time 
when the city carried no compensa- 
tion for any of its employees,” Dr. 
Allman said, adding: “I never sent a 
bill, but more important every man 
recovered . .. not a single life was 


lost.” 


Dr. Allman is held in high esteem 
by members of the police and fire 
departments and their families. He 
knows many of them personally. In 
1920 they made him an honorary 
police and fire surgeon and he still 
wears the gold badge they gave him. 


Dr. Allman’s office is hooked up 


with the city fire alarm system. A| 


white punched tape stretching from 
one mechanized box to another is in 
plain view to any patient who sits at 
the doctors desk. When an alarm 
is turned in and the system begins 
Allman can tell at a 
glance where the fire is located. 


working, Dr. 


“From these punched holes,” Dr. 
Allman says, pointing to the tape, “I 
can tell whether it is a big fire. If it is 


I usually go.” 


“ 
STILL active in many medical and 
civic Allman 


boasted membership and fellowship 


ventures, Dr. once 


in more than 50 associations, clubs 
and veterans groups. One of his most 
pleasant activities is serving as official 
physician to the Miss America Pag- 
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By John E. Eichenlaub. 


4 pages. 10 cents. 
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12 pages 15 cents. 
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Mhecin a 


“Do what your mother tells you 
' 


silly it is the better 





do, and the less said about how 








in held annually in Atlantic City. 
|He has been the pageant’s official 
physician for 35 years. 

During one vear of his long prac- 
tice, Dr. Allman did 42% percent of 
all the surgical operations in Atlantic 
| City. 

How did you build up such a big 
practice?” Dr. Allman was once asked 
by a visiting physician. The answer 
came right back: “By looking at each 

a potential 


person as a friend or 


|friend; not alone as a patient.” 


piled a record of all of Dr. Allman’s 
| “public cases —those from which he 


received no remuneration whatever 


—over a 15-year period, 1927 to 1941. 


| One of his secretaries once com- 
} 
| 
| 
| 


These charity cases totaled 2996 and 
ranged through the entire gamut of 
surgical operations. 

When Dr. Allman announced the 
closing of his professional offices and 
his retirement from practice on Nov. 
10, 1950, he mailed a formal printed 
announcement to all his patients and 
attached a duplicate of the small card 
which announced the opening of 
these same offices on Nov. 10, 1915. 
For 30 of those 35 years of practice, 
he served as surgical director and 
chief surgeon of Atlantic City hos- 
pital. 

Medical science made great prog- 
lress during those years. When Dr. 

Allman “hung out his shingle” in 1915 
there much _ talk, 
about the care of wounded soldiers in 
World War I. Medical journals were 


discussing the electrocardiograph, “a 





was medically, 


good instrument, but rather expen- 
sive for a doctor’s office.” The A.M.A. 
Journal was preaching the building 
of sewage disposal plants, and safer 
milk supplies for babies; it was ask- 
ing for full-time health officers, charg- 
ing that most boards were “loaded 
with political refugees, political doc- 
tors and incompetent laymen.” 

waging a militant 


Doctors were 


war’ against medicines and 


quackery. They were constantly try- 


patent 


ing to find a cure for lobar pneu- 
monia, which was the leading cause 
of death, tubercu- 
losis; they were trying hard, too, to 


exceeding even 


perfect vaccines for typhoid fever, 
and they had helped the American 
Red Cross develop ways to protect 
sterilized dressings for shipment to 
hospitals of the A.E.F. 


T wer was much World War I 
medical talk when Dr. Allman started 
his practice and there much 
World War II medical talk when he 
closed his office, even though it was 
five years after the Armistice. 
Dr. Allman 


“were exciting and rewarding for al- 


was 


“Those years,” Says, 
most every physician.” 

Dr. Allman’s 
medical career spanned the era of 
button shoes, Stanley steamers, uku- 
leles, flappers, hip flasks, million- 
dollar “gates,” a chicken in every pot 


Nonprofessionally, 


and two cars in every garage, the ’29 
the Blue recovery, 


Roosevelt Truman, 


crash, Eagle. 


and socialized 
medicine propaganda and rock ’n roll 


riots. 
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“As rich as my life has been,” says 
Dr. Allman, “today’s exciting era of 
rapid discovery, both in and out of 
medicine, offers young people with 
inquisitive minds many rewarding 
opportunities that 
dreamed about in my youth.” 


were not even 


Dr. Allman has been a prominent 
figure in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for a long 
time. The A.M.A. has held its annual 
sessions in Atlantic City 15 times 
1900 and Dr. Allman 
many of those sessions as chairman 
of the local committee on arrange- 
ments. In that capacity he became ac- 


since served 


quainted with many doctors from 
every state in the country. At the At- 
lantic City meeting in June, 1951, 
when Dr. John W. Cline of San Fran- | 
cisco assumed the presidency, Dr. | 
Allman was elected a member of the 
Association's Board of Trustees. 

In addition to his duties on the 
Board, he served as a member of the 
A.M.A. 
which 
legislation affecting the health of the 
American people. He was appointed 


Committee on Legislation. 


reviews and _ studies federal 


chairman of the committee in 1952 | 


and has made countless trips to 


Washington to testify before congres- 
sional committees. He came to know | 
many congressmen and senators in- | 
timately and some of them are among 


his best friends today ; 
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Dr. Allman’s desk drawers are 
filled with mountains of data which 
he has used at one time or another 
as ammunition in his testimony on 
various bills relating to some form of 
socialized medicine. A glance through 
reams of the typewritten material— 
his testimony before Congress—un- 
covers favorite phrases which he 
used to get across a major point. For 
example: 

“We as a group, most eager to pro- 
mote the health of the American peo- 
ple, propose to fight this menace 


57 


[socialized medicine] to our profes- 
sion with an unrelenting vigilance.” 

“Do you want this medical plan 
developed and controlled by a fed- 
eral bureaucracy? Will you stand by 
and see the family doctor become a 
casualty?” 

“The 
country, united and strong 
the 
Scholar’: “We will walk on our own 
work 
spe ak 


this 


repeats 


medical profession in 


words of Emerson’s ‘American 


feet: we will with our own 


hands: we will our own 


minds.’ ” 
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The Rights of Parents 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph. D. 


N o parent should feel that he must 
enter a state of servitude just because 
he is a parent. Women, more often 
than men, are inclined to feel that 
this is their parental duty. The tradi- 
tional role of wife and mother re- 
quired her to submerge herself in the 
care of home and family. 

Even today, with smaller families, 
labor-saving devices and a more re- 
laxed attitude toward the place of 
women in the world, many women 
feel guilty if they have interests out- 
fathers are 
brought more and more into the fam- 


side their family. As 


ily as active participants, they, too, 
may feel guilty if they do things 
which make them “neglect” their 
children. 

There is no question that children 
need parents. However, the quality 
of the time parents spend with their 
children is far more important than 
the quantity. Furthermore, children’s 
needs change with age. In general, 
they need their parents less and less 
as they grow older. 

Most parents try to be conscien- 
tious about their parental responsibil- 
ities. But it can be overdone. Living 
for and through the interests and ac- 
tivities of another is never satistac- 
tory for When 
parents do this, the effects on their 


anyone concerned. 
children are often disastrous. Parents 
who sacrifice too much usually make 
their children selfish and_self-cen- 
tered, overly dependent, and resent- 


ful toward their parents who, they 


believe, are trying to “run their lives.” 
Children brought up in such a home 
atmosphere are rarely well-rounded 
people, because they have been de- 
prived of the opportunity to learn 
respect for the rights of others—an 
essential element of successful social 
living. 

While some overindulgent parents 
may get satisfaction from believing 
that they are “good parents,” they 
should know that excessive personal 
sacrifice is neither recognized nor 
appreciated. When their children be- 
gin to lead their own lives, such par- 
ents feel lonely, useless and neg- 
lected. They must fill in the gaps as 
best they can with no foundation to 
start from. 

To avoid the 
quences of doing too much for chil- 


inevitable conse- 
dren, parents must decide what are 
their essential rights as parents and 
then train their children, from earli- 
est childhood, to respect these rights. 
The parents’ example makes training 
easier, of course, when they in turn 
show respect for the essential rights 
of children, many of which are coun- 
terparts of their own. Here are some 
of the adult rights that every parent 


Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is past president of the American 
Psychological Association’s Division on 
the Teaching of Psychology, and former 
secretary-treasurer of its Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence. 


should value and should teach his 
children to respect: 

1. The right to pursue interests im- 
portant to the parent. They should 
not consume so much of the parent's 
time that the family 
but neither should they be sacrificed 


is neglected, 


completely. 

2. The right to have friends, to en- 
tertain and be entertained. Children 
should learn to cooperate, to help 
when they are old enough, to behave 
in such a way that their parents can 
devote attention to the guests, and 
not put up a protest when parents go 
out, leaving a responsible person in 
charge. 

3. The right to devote time and 
effort to community activities. Not 
only do such activities give parents 
new interests and friends, but they 
serve as a worthy model of good citi- 
zenship for children to imitate. 

4. The right to spend some time 
alone, doing things together they en- 
joyed doing before the children ar- 
rived. Parents shouldn't feel guilty 
about not always including the chil- 
dren any child feels 
guilty if he does things with his 


more than a 
friends without including his parents. 

5. The right to peace and quiet 
part of the time, especially at meals 
and in the evening when noise and 
squabbling may prove the last straw 
for a tired parent. 

6. The right to share the family in- 
come fairly without undue sacrifices 


for the children. When children are 
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old enough, they can earn money to 
satisfy wants beyond the family 
budget. 

7. The right to their opinions with- 
out being ridiculed or told they are 
“old-fashioned.” Children, in turn, 


should have the right to differ from 


parental opinions and each should re- | 


spect the opinions of the other. 

8. The right to expect their chil- 
dren to behave in a way the parents 
consider suitable, even if this differs 
somewhat the 
other parents. The child should be 


from standards of 
free to explain why he does not want 
to conform to parental expectations 
and point out where he thinks his 
parents are being unfair to him. 

9. The right to orderliness in the 
home and punctuality in home rou- 





tines. The home can be a happy place | 


only when every member of the fam- 
ily does his share to make it so. 

10. The right to expect their chil- 
dren to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities given to them. When a child 


tries his best, that is all the parents | 


can expect, but they are entitled to 
expect this. 

ll. The right to expect tolerance 
and understanding from their chil- 
dren. Even though parents may not 
live up to their children’s ideals, they 


have a right to expect their children 


not to criticize or ridicule them for | 


what they are or do. 


12. The right to love, devotion and | 


loyalty from their children. This does | 
not mean that children should be de- | 
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ON A SALT- 
Start enjoying meals again by seasoning 
your food with Adolph’s, one of the best- 
tasting salt substitutes made. Adolph’s 
looks and sprinkles like salt—retains its 
flavor in all cooking, baking and can 
ning. Adolph’s contains Mono-Potassium 
Glutamate, which accents the true flavor 
of all foods—makes them taste their 
natural best. Ask for Adolph’s Salt 
Substitute at your a 
grocer’s. Adolph’s 
Food Products 
Ltd., Burbank, 
Cal. 
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where they are, and be willing to | 


help when help is needed. 
13. The right to expect their chil- 


dren to be pleasant most of the time. | 


It is unfair for children to make par- 
ents the scapegoats for things that 


happen outside the home or the ob- | 
jects of pent-up emotion for which | 


the parents are in no way responsi- 


ble. 
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health teaching aid? 
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fodays health 


rice vl, i 


Fal Coleerrtalelemelim Grceltl» Rate School Plan sent on request — 


including FREE Classroom Discussion Topic Questions 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
DEPT. 67TH, 535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

0 I enclose $____ 


at the side. 


(] Please send me FREE information on School 
Group Plan for classroom use, including sample 


Discussion Topic Questions. 


NAME 


for the subscription checked 


REGULAR RATES 


(1 4 YEARS FOR 
3 YEARS FOR 
2 YEARS FOR 
(0 1 YEAR FOR 


RATES OUTSIDE U.S.A. 
AND POSSESSIONS 


4 YEARS FOR $12.00 
3 YEARS FOR $10.00 





STREET 


} 2 YEARS FOR $8.00 
1 YEAR FOR $5.00 
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SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 
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and school for 
and backward 

and = adults 
Occupa 


Home 


Bev wry Farm, inc. 


Succe i ‘ ad ents 
tiona heray dD tr f i Healtt 
fu tuated on 22 acre ‘ wUr s Louis 
Groves Biake Smith, M.D., Supt., Box H, Godfrey, Illinois 


OS 
The Brown Schools] 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 











ea ool for children with educational and 
motio val Be lems—tiny tots thru teens. Companion 

d understanding. Seven separate residence cen- 

‘Sul urban and ranch, Daily supervision by Certi 

Psychiatrist. Full-time Psychologist. Write for 
informatior 

Lyndon Brown, 


Pres., Box 4008H, Austin, Texas 
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ational exploration 
ed Medical and psychiatric 
per I Ho m ere and ae ge ag training 
mer Program Re: ason ible rates. Write for pamphlet 
John A. Moran, M.5S.S.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
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AND 
-_ - BUST rac 


lalising — Ley core surgeon tells bow to take care of 

cooperate with nature for best results; 

o for "be osom beauty with health! Many prob- 

h co ym and unus' ame are discussed in detail, includ- 

‘unde rdeve lope d bres 

ty—pre nancy. 

ets and brassieres—diseases and abnormali- 

your figure—pl astic surgery—etc etc. 

is this much-needed treatise on a too-little- 

R.N.. Health and 


ties—improving. 

st w me 

understood ubject —Beulah France, 

Beauty Columnist. 

Order today: THE HYGIENE OF THE BREASTS, BY 
C. F. Dowkontt, M.D. 224 pages, Illustrated 

5-day Money-Back Guarantee 

35-L, 251 W. 19th St., N.Y. 11 


Price $3.00 
Emerson Books, Inc., Dept. 





MOSQUITO 


REPELLEN- 
“TISSUE 


REPELS MOSQUITOES, GNATS, CHIGGERS 


STOP 
BITES 


25¢ 


Use like a 
cleansing 


tissue FLIES 








Pamphlets on 


SKIN 
and 
COSMETICS 


The Skin in Health and 
Disease 
Cosmetic Facts and Fancies. . 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


8 pp. 15¢ 











TRADE MARK 


| 


Getting Married 


B.M.A. House, Tavistock 


1956 


From Family Doctor, 
Square, London WC 1 


Our British 
| Family Doctor, 
| deals with marriage in a broad sense. 
One for fork 


luncheons ranging from a few people 


colleague magazine, 


this special issue 
family 


finds menus 


how to select 
right kind 
friend Frank W. 
Kerry of Doulton Potteries; 
about the significance of the bridal 
veil; material about budgets and fur- 


to as many as_ 30; 
good fish; 


of china, by 


choosing the 
our 
Royal 


this is a useful 
manual the 
young couple. It begins to be useful 


nishings. In general, 


on homemaking for 





| when they are engaged and need not 
cease after they are married. 
W. W M.D. 


BAUER 


Artificial Respiration 


| By T. O. Garland. 
|Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 


60 pp. $1.95. The Macmillan 
New York 11, 1955 

In this short but well-illustrated 
| book the author explains the me- 
\chanics of breathing, gives a 
history and an assessment of various 
|methods of artificial respiration, and 
discusses such related topics as the 
| use of oxygen and the application of 
heat. 
fied and there is no special attention 
given, among others, to electrocution 


All the discussions are simpli- 


and gas and sedative poisoning. 
Cart J. M.D. 


POTTHOFF, 


The Menninger Story 


Doubleday & 
1956 


By Walker Winslow 
Co., 575 Madison Ave., 


850 pp. $5 
New York 22 

The Menninger story is in 
ways the Mayo 
where we also had a medical father 
who later had associated with him 


many 


similar to story, 


two physician sons. The Mayos’ chief 
interests turned early to surgery; the 
Menningers focused early on psychi- 
atry. While the Menninger group 
adopted the Freudian philosophy of 
it should be noted that 





psychiatry, 


brief 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


they always represented the more 


liberal wing of psychoanalysts. The 


like 


ful institutions, had a humble begin- 


Menninger clinic, most success- 


ning and went through many and 
rigorous stages. A valuable feature 
of this book is that it tells of the 
efforts of Dr. Will and Dr. Karl to 
get the story and mental 
to the American people. 
Winiam S$ M.D. 


needs of 
medicine 
SADLER 


Speech Disorders 


_-BY Mildred 


o73 PP $6.75 


W. 32nd St., 


Freburge Berry and Jon Eisenson. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc 5 
New York. 1956 


“the 
ning his major study in the field,” 


student begin- 
this 


au- 


Designed for 
book presents, according to its 
thors, an eclectic treatment of speech 
and hearing problems. The disorders 
covered are those affecting voice, ar- 
ticulation of speech sounds, stutter- 
ing, delayed speech development, 
cleft palate, 
and impaired hearing. Different ap- 


cerebral palsy, aphasia 


proaches to the problems, and_ in 


some instances apparently different 


sets of data relevant to them, are 
eclectically presented. 


WENDELI Pu.D. 


JOHNSON 
Philip Harben’s Cookery 
Encyclopedia 


180 pp 
New Y 


$10. Philosophical 


By Philip Harben 
d ork 16. 1956 


Library, 15 40th St 


As a new bride I find extremely 
useful the book’s easy and wonderful 
recipes and its invaluable tips, such 
as the one to test raw eggs for fresh- 
ness. Anyone who cooks, whether a 
“starter” or experienced, will find it 
helpful almost daily. 


Rose DANA SCHMIDT 


New Advances in Medicine 


By Morris Fishbein, Han- 


over House, Garden City, 


M.D. 
New 


200 pp. 


$3.50. 
York 5 


1956. 
The past decade has been filled 
with brilliant discoveries in medicine 


and surgery and has set the stage for 
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even more remarkable things. Some 
of these are described and their im- 
portance discussed. And brief, de- 
scriptive “newscasts” give an overview 
of the whole fields of medicine and 
surgery. 

Donacp A, DuKkeLow, M.D. 


The Reflective Rib 


By Virginia Brasier. 40 pp. $1.75. Published by 
withor, 2788 St. James Pl., Altadena, Cal. 1955. 


Bridges, and dreams in the night, 
And lines to a tired child. 

The house of peacocks bright, 
And troubles by sleep beguiled. 


Chance, the fountain off the beaten 
W ay, 

The reflective “rib” (that’s Adam’s 
wife). 

Love, and leaves, and what lilies say, 

And the mad dash of the atomic life. 


“Tears that mend no toys and heal no 
bruising,” 
Are in these fascinating pages. 
Philosophy about our world con- 
fusing, 
And fantasy—and wisdom of the ages. 
W. W. Baven, M.D. 


The Baby Sitter’s Guide 


By Mary Furlong Moore. 116 pp. $2. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1956. 


This practical guide might well be 
used as a text for volunteer and pro- 
fessional groups interested in spon- 


soring the training of young people 


in the safe practices of child care. Al- 


though only one chapter is given to! 


safety, it is apparent that the author 
regards the child’s well-being as the 
most important consideration of the 
competent sitter. Sound advice is 
given on making arrangements with 
parents, what to wear and how to get 
information and instructions from the 
mother, and how to gain the confi- 
dence and cooperation of the child. 

The author describes the usual be- 
havior of children from one to ten 
and outlines activities and games for 
groups that will keep them pleasantly 
occupied. She also discusses meal- 
time and bedtime problems. The 
cuide is well indexed and should be 
included in the baby sitter’s kit—a 
“little suit case or bag full of surprises 


for children.” 
Mrs. Mason G, Law 


Mental Hygiene 
By D. B. Klein, Ph.D. 654 pp 
Holt & Co 383 Madison Ave 
1956 
This revision brings up to date 
some of the changes in attitudes as 
well as the newer developments in 
mental hygiene, with the author em- 
phasizing biological and sociological 
contributions. He is concerned with 
different approaches and some of the 
basic principles in psychology. He 
avoids discussion of the individual's 
adjustment but does emphasize the 
intellectual development of person- 
ality. 
Epwarp D. Greenwoop, M.D 





























“Well if the Rumanian isn’t guilty, what's he doing in the book ?” 


HE’S BALD 


“The same man wearing a patented, 
MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


FOR BALDNESS of every type 
and degree—approaching 
baldness, partial baldness, 
complete baldness—a pat- 
ented Max Factor Hairpiece 
gives you all the appearance 
benefits of having real hair 
again. Famous movie stars, 
doctors, lawyers, and men in 
all walks of life, who would 
never think of wearing an ob- 
vious toupee, have found a 
Factor Hairpiece to be the 
perfect solution to their own 
problems of baldness — and 
so will you. 

DO THIS: Send for our confi- 
dentially mailed illustrated 
free booklet and learn how 
you, too, can order an indi- 
vidually styled Max Factor 
Hairpiece by mail with money- 
back guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. No obligation. 
Write Today! 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 N. Highland, Hollywood, Calif. 





As a convenient service to Today’s Health readers, there appears on 
this page additional information about products advertised in Today‘s 
Health. We will gladly forward your requests to the manufacturers 
whose products are mentioned —simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful. 


“Soft Water Magic.” Here is a booklet by 
Fairbanks-Morse that explains the reasons 
why soft water is a necessary luxury for 
the entire family. Testing paper to deter- 
mine the hardness of water in vour home 


is included. Circle 357 for your free copy. 


Make Learning Fun. Children are natur- 
ally curious and want to learn. One of the 
best ways is to “look it up in World Book 
Encyclopedia.” The articles are complete 
and easy to read and understand. For a free 
copy of World Book’s reprint of the chapter 


on the horse, circle 356. 


Indian Country. To serve as an introduc- 
tion to the “First Americans” of the South- 
west the Santa Fe Railroad is offering an 
interesting, well illustrated booklet on va- 


rious Indian tribes of this area. For a free 


copy, cir le 355. 
Dining at Its Best. Now you can enjoy the 
finest meats from Pfaelzer Bros., Inc., pur- 
veyors to dining-out 
lishments, in your own home. Expert pack- 
aging guarantees arrival in perfect condi- 
tion by prepaid Railway Express. Ideal for 
gifts, too. For free “Home Freezer 
Catalog . 


distinguished estab- 


your 


circle 354. 


Thumbnail-Size Hearing Aid. The 
Sonotone “222” weighs only half an ounce. 


new 


It is the smallest Sonotone ever made—the 
a 25-vear search by this com- 
pany’s engineers for a hearing aid worn 
in the ear. For further details, cir- 


triumph of 


entirely 
cle 350. 


For Your Daughter. Explaining menstrua- 
tion as a normal part of life helps young 
girls healthy attitude toward 
growing into womanhood. The Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation is offering two free book- 


acquire a 


lets. For girls nine to 12, “You’re a Young 
Lady Now” 2. “Very Personally 
Yours” for girls 12 and over—circle 353 for 
your free copy. 


circle 35 


The School That Comes to You. Have you 
a home-bound child? Or do you live far 
from a good school? You can give your 
child an accredited education right in your 
own home with famous Calvert School-at- 
Home Courses. Kindergarten through ninth 
grade For a free Calvert School catalog, 
circ le 3 19, 

New Portable Air Cleaner. A high- 
efficiency, portable air cleaner which elim 
inates over 90 percent of dust, pollen and 
air-borne particles has been announced by 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company. Easily 
moved from one location to another, the 
Micronaire Mark II helps relieve allergy 
sufferers. For complete details, please circle 
248. 


new 


Have a Figure Problem? Thousands of 
women have discovered exciting new figure 
beauty, remarkable comfort and satisfaction 
with Spencer foundations and _brassieres. 
And you can, too. Spencer garments are in- 
dividually designed, cut and made for you 
alone. Circle 227 for a free 


booklet. 


fascinating 


Fashions for Expectant Mothers. Expectant 
mothers all over the world have enjoved 
lovely fashions, thrifty prices and conven- 
ient home shopping service from the Craw- 
ford Catalog. For your free copy of this 
catalog illustrating a complete maternity 
wardrobe circle 130. 


After Breast Surgery. Today the mastec- 
tomy patient can be sure her normal ap- 
pearance will be completely restored with 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


120 130 175 189 196 227 248 294 348 349 350 351 352 353 354 355 356 357 


NAME (Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


for Better 
Living 
Edited by 

EVELYN J. DYBA 


an Identical Breast Form. Scientifically de- 
signed, it is so real and incredibly lifelike 
it stimulates normal tissue in texture, weight 
and motion, and so supple it 
any well-fitting bra. For 
the name 
circle 175. 


contorms t 
literature and 


of your nearest dealer, please 


Have Today’s Health in Your Home. By 
giving vou authentic, reliable information 
Today’s Health can help you lead a health 
ier, happier, fuller life. Published by the 
American Medical Association 
are authoritative and presented in an inter 


its artic le s 


manner. To enter 
348 and 


esting, comprehensive 
your one-year subscription, circle 
enc lose $3. 


Eliminate Stair Climbing. The many safety 
features of the Wecolator home 
give the user complete confidence 


ele vator 
It is tail- 
ored to your home, can go around landings 
or up spiral stairways in perfect operation 
For a free descriptive booklet, please cir- 
cle 351. 

That baby in 
your household is going to require a lot 
of attention, and that’s why you'll be in- 
terested in the Steadifeed Nursing Nipple. 
No more careful adjustments of the plastic 
cap are necessary; this nipple feeds freely 
no matter how tightly the cap is applied 
Circle 


Free-Flowing Nipple. new 


196 for more information. 


It Looks Like a B-29! The Dexter 
Diaper is made to fit without folding on 
babies of all ages. Made of Dexter Cloth 
that absorbs like a sponge, the diaper stays 
neat as a pin and is so easy to wash and dry 
half a supply. For 
and name of the 


new 


that baby needs only 
complete information 
nearest dealer circle 189 


Life Insurance. Do you h: 
tive without enough life 
Old American Insurance Company of 
Kansas City offers a $1000 old line legal 
reserve life insurance policy especially for 
older people up to age 80. And it’s possible 
to handle the entire transaction by mail. 
For: complete detailed information circle 
294. 


ive an older rela- 
insurance? The 


News for Bald Men! Movie 
doctors, lawyers, men in all walks of life 
who would never think of wearing an 
obvious toupee, have found that a patented, 
undetectable Max Factor Hairpiece gives 
them a handsome, well-groomed appear- 
ance and can be worn with complete con- 
fidence. For an illustrated booklet 
full details, circle 120 


Good stars, 


giving 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


A kat Child 
ls Not 
A Well-Nourished Child 


Yes, the roly-poly youngster may well be a victim of malnutrition. If his 


excessive calories come mainly from low-protein, low-vitamin foods, the 
fat he puts on is merely useless weight—and he is as improperly fed as if 


he were “skin and bones.” 


Normal growth and development throughout childhood and adoles- 
cence require sound nutrition, the kind of nutrition that comes from a 
well-rounded diet adequate in proteins, vitamins, and minerals and ade- 


quate but not excessive in calories or fat. 


Meat is one of the most valuable sources of high-quality protein, B 
vitamins, and minerals. Together with proper amounts of other nutritious 
foods, meat contributes to the ‘‘total nutrition’”’ needed for good health in 


youngsters as well as in adults. 


The overweight, yet poorly nourished child may be directed toward 
more normal weight as well as better nutritional health by adequate 
amounts of meat and other high-quality foods to make up the right number 

of calories. 
Meat is also a satisfying food. It satisfies hunger and it satisfies taste. 
No other food tastes quite like meat. 
The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 





Head cold? Hay fever? Here’s relief in a matter of seconds. 


Try a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. It contains a specially 
developed medicinal ingredient, propylhexedrine, 
which rapidly opens nasal air passages and permits free 
breathing. 

The Inhaler is convenient. It’s light. It’s small. It 
weighs about as much as a book of matches; takes up 
next to no space in your pocket or purse. Yet it relieves 
the unpleasantness of intranasal congestion in a few 


seconds. You feel better. 


When you are troubled with a “‘stuffy”’ head cold, 
ask your pharmacist for a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. You will 
find it strikingly effective—at home, at work, while 
shopping, anywhere—in temporarily relieving the dis- 
tressing symptoms of a head cold. 

The ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is a product of Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories—the manufacturer of 
fine pharmaceuticals which brings you “The March 


of Medicine” on TV. 


For intranasal relief between visits to your doctor 
) BENZEDREX* INHALER 


You ll find it at drugstores everywhere 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





IX MONTHS AGO, when Tom came down with tuber- 
S culosis, his friends feared that he would disappear 
from the world of the well to spend years in a hospital. 

Those fears might have been justified some time ago. 
Now, fortunately, when cases like Tom’s are discovered 
early, doctors can often restore good health without the 
long stay in a hospital, and all the attendant worries 
about the problems of finances, family and future. 

Tuberculosis is still a great problem when diagnosis is 
delayed and the disease has progressed. But experts agree 
that medical science has surely gained the upper hand 


... through earlier detection, improved surgery and the 
anti-tuberculosis drugs. These advances have reduced 
tuberculosis from first to sixth place among the ten lead- 
ing causes of death. 

Obviously, the job is far from ended. Hospitals, uni- 
versities and research laboratories the world over are 
searching constantly for more effective medicines of 
potential value in treating this once-deadly disease. 

As a maker of medicines prescribed by physicians, 
Parke-Davis is proud to be among those engaged in this 
great, world-wide fight against tuberculosis. 


Copyright 1957—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


MAKERS OF MEDICINES SINCE 1866 


Working with your physician, your pharmacist 
and your hospital to make modern medical care one 
of the most rewarding investments of your life. 





